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HOW 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR 
is received in England : 
The Atheneum:—“ The most complete history of the recent crisis in China.” 


Saturday Review:—“ Undeniably interesting a full chronicle of events that were preg- 
nant with dramatic interest as well as political import.” 


Literature—“The most readable book that has been written on the strange events of last sum- 
mer. . . . The work of a man who says what hethinks, . . . It is long; 
it covers all the ground; it is richly illustrated; it is entertaining.” 





IT IS SELLING 2 volumes 


IT WILL REPAY EXAMINATION 269 illustrations 
AND MAY BE SEEN AT ANY BOOKSELLER’S $7.50 net 


5 


PRICE TEN CENTS. 





FOR. WARM WEATHER. READING 
CRVCIAL INSTANCES. By Edith Wharton 


«* To-day the most promising figure we have.’’ 


THE WAYS OF THE SERVICE. By Frederick Palmer 


«« The stories for which we have all been waiting.’’ 


GOD’S PUPPETS. By Imogen Clark 


«* The touch of human nature in all its fulness.’’ 





THE ABANDONED FARMER. By Sydney Herman Preston 


«¢ Will this prove another Rudder Grange?’’ 


THE WHITE COTTAGE. By Zack 


«*A positive revelation of the genius of its author,’’ 





ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Educational. 


DeLawarkeE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
as MISSES S HEBB'S 
—— and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared wie ollege. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
4671 oe Denoet for sg rd will . n September 
A EFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Principals. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 91 15 N. Charles Street. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Miss Durr, Miss PENDLETON, successors to 
Mrs. W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct. 1,1901. 60th year. 


Massacuvusetts, Bos’ 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SamvuEL C, BENNETT. 

















Mroura@an, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
ETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
24th year. Prepares for all colleges open to wo- 
men. 20 received in 4 school famil 


Educational. 
SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
ann PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 


E- Tarbell, ad Paige Foreign Scholar- 


W. Benson, an ship for Men and Wo- 
Pil Hale, Paintiugimen; Helen Hamblen 


B. L. P ling. |Scholarship; Ten Free 
Lng a Bi Scholarships; Six Cash 
Decorative Design. 


Prizes. 
E, W. Emersoa, Anatomy.|For circulars and terms 
address 


A. K. Cross, Perspective. 
ote Danforth Norcross, 
26th Year. — Manager. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
A RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 

MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. BoarpIneG anp Day SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. For circulars address Miss C. 8. JonEs. 


POV Y Woo Philadelphia. Germantown, 59 High St. 
VY HOUSE. 


Bsa to as, oN ew. and other colleges. 
ress Miss Mary E. STEVENS. — 








ly TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine) St., Phila., Pa. 


1S$ REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
. New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular aman A few young girls received into the family. 


The Gilman School 


For Girls ae Cait! schoot 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required, 


Arthur Gilman, A, M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


MIDDLESEX SCHOOL. 


A new boarding school for boys. ns October 3d, 
1901. Seven classes, Boys rece’ ved in o the four lower 
classes only. 

TRUSTEES : 


Charles J. Paine, President, 
Henry L. Higginson, Robert Winsor, 
LeBaron R. Bisse, W. Cameron Forbes. 


Address 
FREDERICK WINSOR, Head Master, ConcorD, Mass. 











THE WABAN SCHOOL | ates 


WABAN HALL for WINDSOR HALL for 
J. H. PIttsBurY and ANNA M. Goopnow, there 





School Agencies. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave , Washington; 
pee "noms ave, new York; 414 Cent. Bid., Minneapolis; 
% Coo ae. Denver; 4 Evans Bldg , Oskaloosa; 
308 Mich. ae hic: cago 525 Stims’n Bk.. Los Angeles; 
420 Parrott uilding. San Francisco. 





LBANY TEA CHERS’ AGENC Y, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades wit competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions, Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Huyssoon & RocKWELL, Megrs., 3 E. 14th 8t, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its influ- 
An Agency ence. If it merely hears of vacancies 
and tells you that is something, but if it is asked to 
about them recommend a teacher and recom- 


mends you that is more, Ours 
CW BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. ReCOMmMends 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


or L. C. Boname, 258 S. 16th St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


a. neatly graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the “vy § with an 
tice in conversation. Purt J. (60 cts) and Port J. 

cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
TIT. ($1.00, irregular verbs, idioms, syntax and exer 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. 
Part IV. Ha of Pronunciation (35 cts.) is @ 








Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residentia' College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scho- 
larships, courses, degrees. ane of residence, and other 
particulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 
College, Montreal. 








and comprehensive treatise for advanced grades, 
high schools, and colleges. 


LORDS OF THE NORTH 


“A striking story of adventure. A vivid 
picture of daring enterprise and reckless 
deeds, The epic character of the struggle 
is most impressive. The spacious atmos- 
phere of the work and the zest of living 
are inspiring.” —The Dial. 

















° ean? 

Cornell's Largest Fitting School. 

ITHACA, N. Y., HidH SCHOOL.’ 
Soe its students from Beciead. oer Tey. pe 

Brazil, Cuba, Porto Rico, Can Mexico, 
Gity-cne 81) States, and from twenty- four (24 
counties in N. Y. State. Has won 61 State and 1 
University scholarships in 7 years. Sends 40 to 60 
students annuall to Cornell- Tuition, $75 for 40 
weeks, Free text-books. Gymnasium. 7-acre ath- 
letic field. Both sexes, ~ eee on 670, Fall 
term begins pens. 9. For cata! address 

VD. BOYNTON A, A., Principal. 














F, W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
porters of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
rine me et | Tauchnita’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Classics. Catalogues of stock 
matied on RE New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 











GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Under care of Friends. 
Thorough Equipment. Ample Grounds. 
227 Acres. 


Address 
JO8. 8. WALTON, Prin., George School, Bucks Co., Pa, 


The Misses Shi ipley’ $ School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
pryp jaws, Be Ten'miles from Philadelphia. 
ouvdoor _—" fyidual attention, Athletic and 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


session . Lith, 
Fratting fo for F Gaiveraity, Be ee Se a wriness 
1AM WRENOCE i 
Visitor. Josnra ALDEN Biaw, A. M, Head Master.” 
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TEXT-BOOKS ON HISTORY. 


Montgomery’s English History. 
“The Leading Facts of History” Series. Illustrated. For introduction, $1.12. 


The edition of 1901 is printed from new plates, and brings the history down to the present time. It 
includes a number of full-page illustrations of great historical value, taken from originals of undoubted 
authenticity. There are also some valuable ** Suggestions to Teachers,’ which indicate a line of question- 


ing od pupils applicable to any historical topic. 


e number of cross references has been increased, and there is a running chronology at the ~ 4 of 
the peep. page. Fora brief course touching the leading facts in the history of England there is no book so 
ry. 


Myers’ Rome: Its Rise and Pall.............. $1.25 | Montgomery's Leading Facts of American 

Myers’ General History...................+5+ 1.50 BREET... no ccccesccccacsenccecteccecsocces> $1.00 

Myers’ History of Greece..............-..00+ 1.2§ | Montgomery’s Leading Facts of French 

Myers’ Mediaeval and Modern History..... 1.50 CRITE vie ccnceccevscdcxedhthecenseconec 1.12 

Mace’s Method in History.................... 1.00 | Montgomery’s Student’s American History 1.40 

Channing & Hart’s Guide to the Study of Emerton’s Introduction to the Study of the 
American History............¢..sceeeeees 2.00 Middle AGOG...ccccccccccsccccccsscccceess 1.12 

Emerton’s Mediaeval Europe................ 1.50 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta _ Dallas Columbus __London 








TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 





HEROD pore 
A Tragedy in Three Acts. Anting-Anting 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
Author of “ Paola and Francesca.” fs t or i es 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Lonpon Tres: “ Here is a notable work of dra- 
matic imagination; dealing greatly with great pas- 
sions; multi-colored and exquisitely musical. 
POEMS. hon Phillips. $1.50. 
PAOLA and ICESCA. _ Phillips. $1.25. 
MARPESSA. By Stephen Hips. 50 cents. Lea- 
ther, 75 cents. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A Sample Story Free 
Ask Your Bookseller for one. 




















We supply Public, Private, School, College, and Clul 
Libraries with all current Books promptly and cheaply. Sent postpatd on receipt of price. 


Sloaih, Delian ‘of oh thy paneate’ seer tone. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
thy, and popular books mailed on application. American Branch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and Scott's 
—_—_— Novels. Thin paper. Large type, <a. toread. Size 
neh t 


4%4 by 614 inches and only ck. Bound tn 
R ARE PRINTS 9 ve hetnd — reuett. on receipt of price. 
XVI. & XVII, Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc : 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY. 
By the Rey. H. B. -—n* M.A. 12mo, cloth, 




















Bt. 
OS. NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th St., New York. 








Nlastrated Catalogues sent free on application. + — 














A a . f FAMOUS PERSONS 

HENRY T. COATES & CO AUTOGRAPH how et and Se - 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. LETTERS 1125 Broadwa: Mow Your’ 
restr SEND FOR CE LISTS. 
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e plied to out-of-town residents. estions an- 
od. Ord tly filled. Lit 1 di . 
Monsieur Srered! Orders prompuy alle. ibera dicount 
Beaucaire? ee 





**s Manders,’’ by Elwyn Barron. 
Published by L. C. PAGE & CO., 
ton, Mass. 


A Great Book. $1.25. 

















A E “A ‘a ] D P SCHOOL TRUSTEES, PRINCIPALS, 
TEACHERS, and others interested are 
n ucationa Yr ectory. invited to consider the advantages of- 
fered by The Nation as an advertising 
medium. There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so favorable an opportunity 
or reaching an audience interested in educational matters. In its speciai fleld of politicai and literary 
criticism The Nation is unlike any other periodical, American or foreign. Going, as it does, to all the 
principal libraries, reading-rooms, and clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the 
inteiligence of the country, The Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children 
the best educational advantages. 

The advertising rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insert:ons, of which most 

of the school advertisers avail themselves. 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 
THe NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. Y. 


Travel. 





ALL THE 
GREAT RESORTS 


are reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 








You will get a deal of valuable infor 
mation in regard to the great resorts of 
America and how best to reach them 
from the pow famous 


“FOUR TRACK SERIES” 


the New York Central's Books of travel 
and education. 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address. on receipt of & 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, Gene 
mal Passenger Agent, Grand Ceniral Sta 
tion, New York. 











GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.’ 


LEYLAND LINE sosos w tier 


First Cabin, $40-$45 upwards after July 10, 
depending on steamer. Splendid steamers “ Devo- 
nian” (new), 11,000 tons, July 10; ** Cestrian,”’ 9,000 
tons, July 17; “ Winifredian™ (new), 10,500 tons, 
July 2. 

8. S. “Caledonian,” 6,000 tons, July 13. 

FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO , Gen’! Agents, 
11g State Street, Boston. 


Financial. 


for our list of income paying securi- 
ties. It will prove valuable in the 


selection of sound investments, 
We deal in high grade securities 
exclusively. 


| E. F. GAY & Co. 


We bay cad aell by My exchange = 
make Cable transfers of money on Eu- 
LETTERS rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 
CREDIT. and Travellers’ Credits available in ail 
parts of the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. © 


To Let, Etc. 
HARVARD COLLEGE 


Near the University, 


A FINE RESIDENCE and ESTATE 


for sale at a reasonable figure. Address A. P. D., care 
the Nation. 


TI7ANTED.~A COPY OF THE ME- 
J porns Dern st Jahe Quiney Adams. 12 
oe ar Acapamy, Portiand, Oregon. 


T)0 YOU WANT SOME ESPE- 








cially choice editions of Standard Authors? Get 
Catalogue. DANA ESTES & CO., Boston, 
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An American Nowel generously received in England 


THE CRISIS 


By Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Nothing was more natural than that the American public and the American reviews 
should speak well of, even praise to the point of extravagance, Mr. Churchill’s new novel, 
“THE CRISIS.” That was to be expected. The story is most interesting, the love tale fascinat- 
ing, and as a picture of the Civil War and its heroes the book has never been equalled, even 
approached. But with the cooler criticism of the English papers comes, we are glad to say, the 
best praise of the work. 


The “London Academy” says in regard to “The Crisis” that Mr. Winston Churchill has not gone back. He will 
not be among those authors who achieve fame in a month only to lose it again in a few years. 

He will always be a dignified and impressive figure in American letters, and his books will always have an im- 
mense sale. 

The “London Spectator” again praises the book highly and says: “‘ We do not grudge Mr. Churchill his popularity, 
but rather welcome it as an excellent sign of the times. For he has given us an exceedingly spirited, interesting and 
right-minded romance of the Civil War, in which, while generously appreciative of the chivalry, the heroism and the 
charm of the Southerners, always from the dramatic and literary point of view far more picturesque and engaging sub- 
jects than the Yankees, he never falters a moment in his enthusiasm for the North. The true hero is Lincoln, and we 
have to thank Mr. Churchill for a very honest portrait of that great man, and a most graphic account of the manner in 
which he conquered the admiration of the fastidious.” 


In addition to these words of praise from our English friends, we cannot refrain from 
quoting from a review trom nearer home, which has just reached us: 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie in “ The Outlook” says of it, ‘The most important of all is Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘The 
Crisis,’ which must rank among the foremost books of the year. No more interesting and sympathetic study of Mr. Lin- 
coln has been made than that which is presented in this book, and the figure grows upon the reader as he passes from 
character to character. The interest in Mr. Lincoln’s rare personality steadily deepens, and one perceives underneath his 
homeliness the elements of power and the nobility in his character. No finer interpretation of Mr. Lincoln’s spirit has 
ever been made than that which Mr. Churchill makes in the few words which he puts in Lincoln’s mouth in his interview 
with Virginia Carvel. It has the elements of originality and power, and is above all proficiently interesting. It possesses 
the great quality of interpreting American life from an intelligent American point of view. A process very much rarer 
than most people think.” 





Mr. Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


THE CRISIS 


Published one month ago. Now in its 200th Ghousand. 
The book has eight charming illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


In size and style it is uniform with « Richard Carvel,’”’ being a 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Week. 


Commissioner Evans has for once de- 
parted from his custom of ignoring the 
attacks made upon his administration 
of the Pension Office. He has made a 
statement which is as nearly crushing as 
possible, to all who have criticised him, 
and especially to Gen. Sickles, whose re- 
cent attack kas been widely published. 
As to the latter, Mr. Evans produces a 
letter written by Gen. Sickles two years 
ago, declaring his (Evans’s) administra- 
tion “worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion, ahd above all from the veteran 
soldiers.” aA little later, Gen. Sickles 
wrote an earnest letter to the President 
expressing the utmost confidence in the 
Commissioner, and “the same measure 
of contempt for your [his] critics.”” Now, 
unless Gen. Sickles can show that there 
has been a change in Mr. Evans's me- 
thods and spirit since those letters 
were written, he (Sickles) may be con- 
sidered silenced. It appears, however, 
that one member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee (Mr. Scott of West 
Virginia) did write a letter to Sickles 
during the last Presidential campaign, 
which the latter construed as a promise 
that Evans should be removed from 
office at the beginning of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s second term, in consideration of 
the votes and influence of the insatiable 
pension-hunters. This bargain seems 
to be now fully established so far as 
Sickles and Scott are concerned, but of 
course it did not commit the President 
in any way. Nobody pretends that he 
knew anything about it at any time be- 
fore the election. Now that it has been 
brought to his knowledge and to that 
of the whole people, he will undoubtedly 
sustain Commissioner Evans more 
strongly then ever, though it must be 
said that he has at no time been lack- 
ing in firmness in that particular. We 
look upon Mr. Evans as now secure in 
his place so long as Mr. McKinley re- 
mains in his. 











Addicks, the true and the bold, has 
given us another glimpse of the moral 
heights which he occupies. He has done 
it by means of a public rebuke of Presi- 
dent McKinley. In control of Delaware 
Republicanism as Addicks is, through 
the prowess of that good right arm of his 
with which he draws checks, he has 
“named” a Collector o° the Port at 
Wilmington, but Mr. McKinley weakly 
shrinks from the merely clerical func- 
tion of endorsing Addicks’s selection. 
The reason is, says Addicks, as much 
in sorrow as in anger, “he is afraid of 
the newspapers.” This is a form of 














cowardice unknown to the new breed of 
political buccaneers. Mayor Ashbridge 
of Philadelphia is far superior to it. 
Croker scorns such rabbit-like timidity. 
Addicks does not know what this fear 
means. Afraid of having your evil deeds 
made public? Dreading an exposure by 
a newspaper that does not own a single 
delegate or control a solitary vote in 
the Legislature? This is too good. The 
boss who has his machine well in hand, 
the politico-commercial promoter who 
has his street-railway ‘“‘goods” already 
delivered, the man who has made his 
peace with Hanna in his attempts to 
burglarize his way into the Senate— 
why should they be anything but bold 
as lions in the face of purely moral 
perils? If some one were threatening to 
hang them to the nearest lamp-post, that 
would be different; but a mere organ 
of public opinion, a simple echo of 
what everybody is saying—namely, that 
hanging would be too good for them— 
why, Ashbridge and Addicks snap their 
fingers at such a contemptible opponent 
as loftily as Dick Croker himself. 





The Times publishes an interview with 
President Schurman, in which he gives 
a definite and clear-cut expression of his 
views as to the future of the Philippines. 
In the first place, he is opposed to their 
admission to the Union at any time. He 
thinks that the American Union should 
be restricted to the American continent. 
He thinks, moreover, that the Filipinos 
are not capable of self-government. Then 
he adds: 


“Personally, I favor a continuation of 
American sovereignty for, say, two genera- 
tions, and then allowing the people them- 
selves to decide whether they wish to con 
tinue under our sovereignty or to maintain 
an independent government. We shall treat 
them fairly, develop their industries and re- 
sources, and I should not be surprised to 
have them express a desire to remain with 
us. In the interim I favor a government 
much like that now existing in Porto Rico 
—an American Governor, perhaps, with a 
legislative Council a portion of whose mem- 
bers shall be chosen by the people and the 
remainder appointed by the President.” 


This plan, if carried out, would fix 
the destiny, not only of the Philippines 


“but of the United States, for two genera- 


tions, presumably sixty years. It would 
make of the former a subject race, and 
of the latter a colonial empire, for so 
long a period that nobody of middle age 
would see the end of it. The conditions 
under which the two countries will ex- 
ist will have an influence upon both far 
beyond the precepts of the most powerful 
educator of the present or of any other 
day. It may make us a grasping colo- 
nial empire. It may change the Filipinos 
from a brave to a cringing peeple. In 
fact, we do not know what may happen, 
except that President Schurman and his 
contemporaries now in middle life will 









not see the end of the experiment. And 
how does Mr. Schurman know that “we 
shall treat them fairly”? Are we likely to 
do better for them than we do for our- 
selves? Are we likely to give to Luzon 
a better government than Pennsylvania 
has at this present moment? Can we 
guarantee to Manila fairer treatment 
than Philadelphia receives at the hands 
of Mayor Ashbridge and his pals? 


The outrages inflicted on the people 
of Philadelphia by their rulers have at 
last proved too much for the patience 
of that long-suffering community. Ata 
very large meeting on Thursday eve- 
ning resolutions denouncing the corrupt 
ring in the severest manner were adopt- 
ed, and the present District Attorney, 
who is out of favor with the machine be- 
cause he refuses to obey its orders, was 
nominated as an independent candidate. 
So great was the interest taken fa this 
meeting that, in spite of the heat, nearly 
5,000 people crowded into a hall that 
could seat only 3,000, and 5,000 more are 
supposed to have stood outside. These 
numbers are more significant than the 
speeches and resolutions. The political 
machine in Pennsylvania has prospered 
on denunciation, and thriven even on 
criminal charges and indictments. The 
only menace to its success is votes, and 
so long as the mass of the people con- 
tentedly vote for whomsoever the ma- 
chine pleases to nominate, the protests 
and outcries of reformers are laughed at. 
As “T. B. S.,” a citizen of Philadelphia, 
pointed out in a letter to the Evening 
Post, the people of that city are proba- 
bly rather above the average in private 
morality, but their “political density” is 
extreme. When men will say, as a prom- 
inent business man did say, that they 
would vote for the devil if nominated by 
the Republicans, rather than for the an- 
gel Gabriel if nominated by the Demo- 
crats, they are likely to have rulers suit- 
able to their servility. 





Monday was the time for the change 
by which the important position of coun- 
sel of the Treasury Department before 
the Board of General Appraisers was 
transferred from an able and experienced 
incumbent, who had served six years 
with great credit, to a new man, who 
had no other claims than that he want- 
ed the job. Senator Hoar’s support of 
his colleague Lodge, in the latter’s suc 
cessful attempt to secure this position 
for a protégé, was a disagreeabl. sur- 
prise to the country. Mr. Lodge had al- 
ready shown that there was no sincerity 
in his professions of devotion to civil- 
service reform, and he had an obvi- 
ous motive for acting out his charac- 
ter in this case, because he wanted the 
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$3,500 place in New York for his for- 
mer private secretary in Boston. Mr. 
Hoar, however, did not appear to have 
any reason for demanding the removal 
ot a faithful and experienced official, 
while he has never become known as a 
spoilsman. But it appears that Mr. 
Hioar was as deep in the mud as Mr. 
lodge in the mire. The senior Senator 
wanted for a clerk of his committee the 
place in the Federal service at Boston 
which has been held by the junior Sen- 
ator’s ex-secretary who sought the New 
York appraisership, and when Mr. Lodge 
“landed” his man here, Mr. Hoar “land- 
ed” his in the Boston office. In short 
dishonors are easy between them. 


Ex-Secretary Herbert, in his address 
before the Alabama Bar Association on 
Friday, made a frank and crushing re- 
ply to the Republicans who cry out 
about negro disfranchisement in the 
South. The Ohio Republican platform 
adopted the other day, for example, 
worked up a high degree of moral in- 
dignation over the crime of depriving 
the negro of his right of suffrage. Why 
do you complain? asks Mr. Herbert. The 
South always contended that the Dec- 
laraticn of Independence does not apply 
to inferior races, and the Republican 
policy of to-day completely accepts that 
view. Why, then, all this heat about 
the Constitutional Convention of the 
South going to work to eliminate the 
negro vote? They are but doing, said 
the ex-Seeretary, “precisely what the 
country is doing in its new island pos- 
cessions—asserting the right of the su- 
perior race to govern savage tribes and 
mixed races.’ Really, we do not see that 
there is any answer to this except to 
call Mr. Herbert an ex-rebel. But we 
suppose that he would simply go on 
asserting thet. the Southerners were al- 
ways the true Expansionists and Impe- 
rialists, and would contend that the 
North, having now gone over to their 
view, ought at least to leave off abusing 
them, 


The question of lynching is troubling 
the Alabama Constitutional Convention, 
the members of which are suggesting 
various remedies for this particular form 
of lawlessness. The whole debate is 
another indication of the present ten- 
dency to embody in State Constitutions 
numerous laws and regulations which are 
in reality proper subjects for legislative 
enactment, It is hard to see how a Con- 
stitutional provision can accomplish more 
than an ordinary law in putting an end 
to lynching. The difficulty South and 
North-—-for lynching is not confined to 
any one section of the country—is not 
so much lack of proper laws as lack of 
proper public sentiment. If a mob will 
defy the Legislature, it wil! defy a Con- 
stitutional Convention. Doubtless the 
discussion of the subject now going on 











in Alabama will help create a wholesome 
public sentiment, and is in that respect 
of value. Otherwise it would seem that 
the delegates had better spend their time 
and energy in other ways. A step for 
which the Alabama Convention deserves 
credit is the refusal to consider the plan 
of dividing the school fund between the 
whites and the negroes in the proportion 
in which each race contributes to it. This 
proposal has had the support, not only 
of the more prejudiced and noisy advo- 
cates of white domination, but even of 
men reputed to be temperate and judicial. 
The Convention is, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated on having resisted a certain 
amount of popular clamor, and on having 
responded to the eloquent appeals of 
Booker T. Washington and others, whd 
feel that the welfare of whites and 
blacks would be imperilled by a curtail- 
ment of the negro’s opportunities for 
education. Such fair treatment of one 
phase of the difficult race problem is 
certain to strengthen the feeling that the 
South must be left to settle the negro 
question for itself. 


A recent decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States concerning prefer- 
ences in bankruptcy is’causing something 
very like consternation among mer- 
chants. The Bankruptcy Act for- 
bids preferences to _ creditors, re- 
quiring any creditor who has been 
preferred to surrender what he has 
received if he proposes to prove any 
claims or receive any dividends. By the 
recent decision it is established that the 
receipt of money by a creditor within 
four months of the time when a petition 
in bankruptcy is filed by or against the 
person making the payment, constitutes 
a preference. Thus, if A sells to B a 
bill of goods amounting to $2,000, and is 
paid in cash, and thereupon sells him 
another bill of goods for $4,000 on ninety 
days’ credit, within which time B goes 
into bankruptcy, A becomes a preferred 
creditor. If he proposes to claim his $4,- 
000, he must give up his $2,000. If he 
wants to keep his $2,000, he must give 
up his $4,000. The fact that he had no 
intention of obtaining a preference, or 
that his debtor had no intention of giv- 
ing him one, is immaterial; the law pre- 
sumes the intention from the mere fact of 
payment. Business men should bestir 
themselves to have Congress amend the 
law so as to lessen, if not completely do 
away with, the severity of this provision. 


We confess our inability to discover 
a reasonable excuse for the red tape 
surrounding the redemption of unused 
revenue stamps. No doubt it will be 
argued that the Government is not re- 
sponsible for the purchase of more 
stamps by the citizen than he needed for 
immediate use. If he bought a supply 
for the next month or the next six 
months, and the tax was revoked before 





he could use his stamps, the risk was 
his. He might have avoided it by buy- 
ing stamps only as he needed them. This 
is a pretty enough theory, but every one 
knows that business could not be con- 
ducted on such a system. If users of 
stamps did not buy in quantity for fu- 
ture needs, the Government would have 
to double its selling agencies. But the 
merits of the case are quite independent 
even of this consideration. Stamps 
bought and paid for are, in our judg- 
ment, a legitimate claim on the Goy- 
ernment, after the tax has been revok- 
ed. There is no more danger of 
counterfeits in these than there is in 
postage-stamps or Government currency. 
The whole provision for a series of af- 
fidavits by revenue officers, ‘first pur- 
chasers,” and so on, impresses us as 
solemn nonsense; and the refusal to re- 
deem in lots of less than $2 as a rather 
outrageous discrimination. It seems to 
us that a “business management” of the 
Treasury ought to have done better than 
this. 





Indictments against a high Tammany 
official for neglect of duty and conspir- 
acy afford ample ground for congratula- 
tions to the District Attorney on the part 
of all good citizens. Fire Commissioner 
Scannell is charged not only with neg- 
lect of duty, but also with evasion of the 
law and perpetration of fraud upon the 
city, each of which is accounted a mis- 
demeanor and is punishable by a fine 
of $1,000 or a year’s itnprisonment, or 
both, while to be found guilty on either 
of the last two scores involves removal 
from office and renders a man incapable 
of ever holding office in the city again. 
The charges of conspiracy cover the re- 
lations between Commissioner Scannell 
and William L, Marks, the go-between 
who has had to be employed by people 
who wanted to sell supplies to the Fire 
Department. The methods pursued were 
set forth in great detail by Mr. Frank- 
lin Matthews in an article published by 
the Hrening Post a few weeks ago, and 
the statements therein made were sub- 
stantiated by the testimony before the 
grand jury of nearly all the manufac- 
turers of hose and fire apparatus in the 
city, who showed that it was impossi- 
ble for them to do business with the 
department unless they gave Marks a 
“rake-off” by raising the prices of their 
supplies above the market rate. District 
Attorney Philbin has been subjected to 
severe criticism for weeks past by people 
who complained that he “wasn’t doing 
anything.” The District Attorney’s of- 
fice is one which cannot be efficiently 
conducted by outsiders, who are not fa- 
miliar with the facts at the command 
of the incumbent; and a man of high 
character and lofty standards is entitled 
to the presumption that his course is in 
the public interest, even if he is not 
“playing to the galleries.” Mr. Philbin 
had a right to expect better treatment 
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than he has received. Fortunately, he 
is philosophical by nature, and was con- 
tent to wait for time to furnish such vin- 
dication of his hard work and good sense 
as is afforded by these indictments. 





Wayne MacVeagh never delivers an ad- 
dress without saying something worth 
hearing, and he was at his best in his 
Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cambridge 
on Thursday on “The Value of Ideals in 
American Politics.”’ It is certainly true, 
as he remarked at the outset, that ‘‘there 
is no better work to be done at present 
by an American university than to again 
unseal those fountains of idealism where 
the human spirit has so often refreshed 
itself when weary of a too material age, 
to reawaken that enthusiasm for the 
moral law which we have all somehow 
lost, and to impress upon a people es- 
sentially noble, but now too deeply ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of wealth for 
wealth’s sake, the advantages which the 
cherishing of ethical ideals may bring 
to all of us, even to those who pride 
themselves above all things upon being 
practical.” Recognizing that the spirit 
of the age is commercial, Mr. Mac- 
Veagh set out to prove “the commercial 
value of ethical ideals,” as constituting 
the safest source of the political aspira- 
tions of the majority of our people and 
the most conservative influence in our 
national life. He proceeded to enforce 
the dangers to “the members of the con- 
tented class” which are involved in 
their tolerant attitude towards the cor- 
rupt use of money in our elections and 
in our representative bodies; in their in- 
difference regarding the unjust treatment 
of the negro population in this country; 
in their readiness to accept standards for 
our conduct abroad which are inconsis- 
tent with our traditions, and which make 
“many Protestant clergymen mistakenly 
suppose that they can safely substitute 
at this day in our country the teaching 
of Mohammed for the teaching of 
Christ.” 





The final enactment of the French 
Associations Bill, directed primarily 
against Catholic religious orders, is 
something more than a political tri- 
umph for M. Waldeck-Rousseau. His 
skill in piloting the law through both 
Chamber and Senate is undeniable, and 
he seems to have strengthened his hold 
on office, already so unprecedented in 
the recent political annals of France. 
But the deftest management could not 
have succeeded so remarkably unless a 
strong popular feeling had been behind 
the measure. The truth is that a sort 
of reaction against Catholicism, on its 
political side, is astir throughout all 
Continental Europe. We see it in the 
disturbances in Spain. It was the great 
issue in the elections in Belgium, ten 
days ago, when the Catholics increased 
theiy Parliamentary strength and upset 
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the Ministry. In Germany the renewed 
expression of South-German jealousy of 
Prussia is thought to be, in part, of 
Catholic inspiration. Thus it appears 
that the anti-Catholic legislation in 
France is only a symptom of an unrest 
and dissatisfaction which are general, 


Lord Salisbury quite outdid the tra- 
ditional reproaches of the wolf ad- 
dressed to the lamb, when he said last 
week that what the English were doing 
in South Africa was simply defending 
their own colonies against an “invasion 
by neighbors’ who were “actuated by 
the greed of territory.’ It was for Eng- 
lishmen to “‘defend the sanctity of their 
frontier.’ But they ought also to de- 
fend the sanctity of common sense; and 
every man possessed of a particle of it 
knows that Salisbury’s description of 
the Boer war is grotesque. There is, in 
such matters, an intelligent opinion of 
contemporary foreigners which is the 
verdict of posterity; and that opinion 
will be left aghast and amazed at the 
British Premier’s language. It seems to 
betoken a disturbance of his customary 
cynical serenity. The cause is obvious. 
Though politically secure, as the latest 
bye-election at Stratford shows again, 
the Salisbury Government is not satis- 
fying even to its own followers. The 
Prime Minister complained that Con- 
servative members would not attend the 
House, thus leaving Mr. Balfour again 
and again with humiliatingly small ma- 
jorities. It is clear that the South Afri- 
can war has ceased to be popular. It 
seems to be endless, and to be calling 
endlessly for men and money. That 
naturally produces depression of party 
spirits, but we do not see how they can 
be elevated by such absurd attempts as 
Lord Salisbury’s to cheer on his sup- 
porters. 


a 


The preliminary tables of the English 
census taken last April are already is- 
sued, and, judging from experience, they 
may be regarded as practically final. In 
1891 the difference between the prelim- 
inary and final reports amounted to no 
more than i,507 persons out of a total 
population of 29,002,525. The popula- 
tion is now 32,526,375, the figures in 
both cases being for England and Wales. 
The decennial increase is 12.17 per cent., 
while in the previous decade it was 
11.65 per cent. The rate of increase is 
lower than in any other decade of the 
century, except in those terminating in 
1861 and 1891, but the absolute increase 
is the greatest yet recorded. When we 
examine the “natural” increase—that is, 
the excess of births over deaths—it ap- 
pears that in the decennial ending 1891 
not only was the percentage of increase 
higher than in the last ten years, but 
the absolute increase was greater, be- 
ing 3,629,474, as compared with 3,593, 
£53, Had the same rate of increase con- 
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tinued, the increase in the last decade 
would have been 4,052,596, the falling 
off in the natural ratio of increase be- 
ing 459,043. The discrepancy is due to 
the lessening flow of emigration. Had 
the loss by excess of emigration over 
immigration borne the same proportion 
to the population in the last ten years 
as in the preceding period, it would 
have amounted to 671,502, whereas it 
was actually but 70,000. Had it not been 
for the war in South Africa, it seems 
probable that for the first time immi- 
gration would have exceeded emigra- 
tion. The population of Ireland has de- 
creased, and is nearly 250,000 less than 
ten years ago, but the ratio of decrease 
is only about half of that prevailing 
then. The total emigration during the 
last decade has been less than half a 
million, far less than in the middle of 
the century. For the first time Scot- 
land is more prosperous than Ireland. 


One missionary to China, the Rev. Gil- 
bert Reid, frankly defends in the Forum 
the looting practised by the foreign 
troops and foreign civilians in Tientsin 
and Pekin. His article is called “The 
Ethics of Loot,” but it turns out on read- 
ing to be much loot and no ethics. He 
speaks of “the rcmantic system of loot- 
ing,’ and says that “the matter of loot is 
only one of high ethics,” and, anyhow, 
quite “a minor consideration,” being, in 
his mind, only a poetic way of punish- 
ing the Chinese for having “dared to de- 
fy the world and insult mankind.” The 
attitude of this herald of the gospel of 
forgiveness is revealed in his calm state- 
ment: “Personally, I regret that the 
guilty suffered so little at my hands” 
(suffered, i. ¢., by being looted). Clear- 
ly, there is no great amount of ethics, 
high or low, about this, but Mr. Reid 
seems to be laboring under the singular 
delusion that the laws of war counte- 
nance such looting as he sympathetically 
describes. Loot, he says, means only the 
lawful spoils of war. “If there has been 
no war, looting may be set down as 
wrong.” But does not Mr. Reid know 
that looting is forbidden ‘by the modern 
rules of war? Has he never heard of the 
principle laid down by international law 
that “the property, movable as well as 
immovable, of private persons in an in- 
vaded country is to remain uninjured”? 
Even what the army requires for its own 
subsistence can be taken only by “au- 
thorized persons at a fair value.” But 
the indiscriminate plundering which Mr. 
Reid tells about with so much gusto, and 
which recalls the ravaging of the Palat- 
inate, has not been heard of in civilized 
warfare since the time of the first Na- 
poleon. Missionaries are, of course, en- 
titled to set all the world right in mat- 
ters of theology, but when they begin 
to talk about the laws of war, it would 
be well for them first to ascertain what 
these are, 
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“AT THE BAR OF HISTORY.” 


After keeping us for more than three 
years in the dark, the Administration 
has at last deigned to publish the diplo- 
matic correspondence leading up to the 
war with Spain. This was at first prom- 
ised in connection with the President’s 
war message of April 11, 1898; but, on 
second thought, it was stated, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley determined that it would not be 
“prudent” to give out the documents 
at that time. As we read them now, it 
is easy to agree that it would have been 
a piece of terrible imprudence to give 
them to the world then, since they prove 
that the war was needless. This 
tardy publication of the dispatches 
makes it impossible to deny what, 
in fact, Miuister Woodford and Sen- 
ator Hoar and Congressman Boutelle 
openly asserted in 1898, that there would 
have been no war but for the violence 
of Congress and the weakness of the 
President. F'rom the official correspon- 
dence we learn the truth of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Boutelle in explana- 
tion of his vote against the war—name- 
ly, that “Spain had conceded nearly 
every one of our demands, and seemed 
plainly disposed to meet them all,” so 
that, but for the insane fury of Con- 
gress, before which Mr. McKinley fell 
terrorized, we should, as Minister Wood- 
ford said publicly in Boston in October, 
1898, have seen the Spanish flag leave 
Cuba “without the firing of a shot or the 
loss of a life.” 

The proof is very simple. It lies on 
the face of the dispatches. Passing by 
all preliminaries, we find Secretary Day 
on March 27, 1898, telegraphing instruc- 
tions to Minister Woodford to make 
three demands: 

“First, Armistice until October 1. Nego- 
tiations meantime looking for peace between 
Spain and insurgents through friendly of- 
fices of President United States. 

“Second. Immediate revocation of recon- 
centrado order. 

‘Add, if possible, 

“Third. If terms of peace not satisfactori- 
ly settled by .October 1, President of the 
United States to be final arbiter between 
Spain and insurgents.”’ 

Now what followed? On March 31 the 
reconcentrado order was revoked, and a 
special credit of 3,000,000 pesetas put at 
the disposal of Governor-General Blanco 
to care for the homeless Cubans. There 
was our demand number two promptly 
complied with. The offer to concede de- 
mand number one was cabled by Min- 
ister Woodford on April 5. It is the 
critical dispatch of the whole volume, 
and its suppression until now certainly 
shows an extraordinary degree of ‘‘pru- 
dence,” and possibly something else, in 
the President. We publish it in full, 
and we ask for it the careful attention 
of those clergymen and church people 
who were driving Congress on to war: 

‘Should the Queen proclaim the following 
before twelve o’clock noon of Wednesday, 





April 6, will you sustain the Queen, and 
can you prevent hostile action by Congress? 

“‘At the request of the Holy Father, in this 
Passion Week and in the name of Christ, I 
proclaim immediate and unconditional sus- 
pension of hostilities in the Island of Cuba. 

“This suspension is to become immediate- 
ly effective so soon as accepted by the in- 
surgents in that island, and is to continue 
for the space of six months, to the 5th day 
of October, eighteen ninety-eight. 

“I do this to give time for passions to 
cease, and in the sincere hope and belief 
that, during this suspension, permanent and 
honorable peace may be obtained between 
the insular Government of Cuba and those 
of my subjects in that island who are now 
in rebellion against the authority of Spain. 

“T pray the blessing of Heaven upon this 
Truce of God, which I now declare in His 
name, and with the sanction of the Holy 
Father of all Christendom. 

“April 5, 1898. 


“Please read this in the light of all my 
previous telegrams and letters. I believe 
that this means peace, which the sober 
judgment of our people will approve long 
before next November, and which must be 
approved at the bar of final history. 

“T permit the papal nuncio to read this 
telegram, upon my own responsibility, and 
without committing you in any manner. I 
dare not reject this last chance for peace. 
I will show your reply to the Queen in per- 
son, and I believe that you will approve 
this last conscientious effort for peace.” 


What could be more moving, more pa- 
thetic, more like an unexpected messen- 
ger of peace to be greeted with devout 
thankfulness by all Christian hearts? But 
how did President McKinley greet it? 
Why, he telegraphed Minister Woodford 
that he “highly appreciated the Queen’s 
desire for peace,” but that he could not 
“assume to influence the action of the 
American Congress.”’ Yet if an armis- 
tice were offered, he would “communi- 
cate that fact to Congress.’’ Yes, but 
how did he communicate it? Did he cite 
a syllable of the pious and exalted lan- 
guage of the Queen? Did he explain how 
the venerable head of the Catholic 
Church had exerted himself to prevent 
a wicked war? No, he simply added a 
couple of vague and cold paragraphs at 
the very end of his message. Read the 
passionate, eager words of the Queen of 
Spain, read the solemn exhortations of 
Minister Woodford, and then read how 
President McKinley presented the matter 
to Congress: 

“Yesterday, and since the preparation of 
the foregoing message, official information 
was received by me that the latest decree 
of the Queen Regent of Spain directs Gen. 
Blanco, in order to prepare and facilitate 
peace, to proclaim a suspension of hostili- 
ties, the duration and details of which have 
not yet been communicated to me, 

“This fact, with every other pertinent 
consideration, will, I am sure, have your 
just and careful attention in the solemn 
deliberations upon which you are about to 
enter. If this measure attains a successful 
result, then our aspirations as a Christian, 
peace-loving people will be realized. If it 
fails, it will be only another justification 
for our contemplated action.” 


Congress, of course, paid not the slight- 
est attention to this perfunctory tail-end 
of a message, all the previous trend and 





argument of which made for war. What 
the President should have done was tu 
throw uway the message which he had 
prepared, face the altered situation with 
an altered policy, and go boldly to Con- 
gress and the country with Woodford’s 
dispatch, including the Queen's elevated 
proclamation. He could have truly hail- 
ed it as a great triumph of American 
diplomacy. Our two categorical demands 
were both granted, and the third condi- 
tional’ one would easily follow. The 
President could have appealed irresisti- 
bly to the sober sentiment of the country. 
He could have especially appealed to our 
Catholic population, on the strength of 
the Queen’s references to religious mo- 
tives and the sanction of the Pope. _He 
could have made peace certain. But, 
alas, the “stop-watch” of Congress was 
held on him, he had promised his alarm- 
ed and excited fellow-partisans to send 
in a war message and not let the Demo- 
crats win an advantage, and so “this 
last conscientious effort for peace,’ as 
Minister Woodford called it, this grand- 
est opportunity that ever came to a 
Christian President, was miserably neg- 
lected, and the war ensued. 

Gen. Woodford urged President Mc- 
Kinley to think not only of “November” 
(that is, the election which the Republi- 
cans feared the Democrats would win if 
a war was not forced), but of “the bar of 
final history.” It is to that tribunal, of 
course, that the cause must now go. Af- 
ter all the shouting and the flattery have 
died away, the historian will settle down 
to the documentary evidence concerning 
the Spanish war, and impartially and 
fearlessly assign praise or blame. We 
know, for example, what the historians 
now say of Polk and the Mexican war. 
Will not their verdict on McKinley and 
the war with Spain be fully as unpleasant 
reading for Americans fifty years from 
now? We fear so. Partisan newspapers 
to-day will not even print the evidence. 
A busy and careless people will not read 
it. But history will do its whole duty, 
will let nothing escape it, will weigh mo- 
tive and opportunity and responsibility, 
and will fix the stigma of cowardice, the 
shame of weak yielding to clamor, where 
it belongs; and will do it with the se- 
renity and the certainty of all-judging 
Jove. 








THE OHIO REPUBLICANS. 


When a State election is vehemently 
asserted to be of vast national impor- 
tance, it is a safe guess that the party 
sce declaring is troubled about local is- 
sues. Such is clearly the case with the 
Republicans in Ohio. They loudly af- 
firm that the continuance of prosperity, 
with the dignity and almost the exis- 
tence of the country, depend upon the 
result of the polling in Ohio next No- 
vember. Senator Hanna says that if 
the Democrats should succeed, it would 
be such a blow to “confidence” that he, 
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for his part, could not undertake any 
longer to guarantee a chicken in the pot 
to every workingman. Hearing these 
cries of alarm, the experienced observer 
at onee asks, “What is it that makes 
Hanna so afraid he will lose the State 
this fall?” 

First, the temperance issue. There is 
an Anti-Saloon League in Ohio, 60,000 
voters strong, and they have been wor- 
rying the Republican machine in the 
customary inconsiderate manner of 
their kind. ‘They actually demand that 
the party of moral ideas keep its 
pledges, and pass, instead of throttling, 
a local-option law. They made a dead 
set particularly at the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, whom they denounced as an at- 
torney for the saloons. In fact, they rais- 
ed such a clamor that Hanna conclud- 
ed to sacrifice the man, and he was ac- 
cordingly denied a renomination. But 
this “displeased the liquor interests.” 
So, to placate their wrath, Hanna 
named a “liperal” Republican from Cin- 
cinnati, one Nippert, in place of the re- 
jected Caldwell. But see how unreason- 
able men are! This offended the Anti- 
Saloon League afresh. Its representa- 
tives left Columbus expressing ‘“dis- 
pleasure,” and on the next train the li- 
quor men departed “very much dis- 
pleased.” 

Such are the difficulties of an Ohio 
statesman when a miserable State issue 
interferes with his heroic support of the 
Administration in the Philippines. The 
louder he shouts about national issues, 
the more likely is it that the temperance 
issue will cut a large figure. The Pro- 
hibition vote in Ohio is apt to be great- 
est in an off year like this; and Senator 
Hanna’s attempt to say “Good Lord” to 
the anti-saloon people in the same breath 
with “Good Devil” to the liquor vote, is 
not likely to deceive anybody. This is 
what he calls refusing to “interfere with 
the traditions of the Republican party 
upon moral questions.” As he was re- 
ferring to the temperance question, it 
is clear that he conceives the traditional 
attitude of the Republicans to be “on 
the fence.” l’eople talk about appealing 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober; but 
it is evidently true of the Ohio Repub- 
licans, as the English Liberal said of 
the weakness of the Tory Government 
for the brewers, that the last man they 
want to meet is “Philip sober.” 

The Democrats naturally stand to gain 
in Ohio by this rather conspicuous fall- 
ing of their opponents between the anti- 
saloon and the saloon stools; but it is 
on another issue that they are most 
confident and the Republicans most 
concerned. This is the question of tax- 
ation—especially the taxation of cor- 
porations. It must be remembered that 
the Ohio Democrats have already thrust 
this burning question to the front, and 
have scored heavily on it fn municipal 
elections. In Cleveland, in Columbus, 
in Toledo, they elected Mayors by unex- 





pected and unprecedented majorities, 
and did it largely on a platform calling 
for a readjustment of the taxes on cor- 
porations. It is evident that they mean 
to make their State campaign mainly on 
this issue. Hence the troubled dreams 
of Hanna. 

His platform betrays his trepidation 
on this subject, and at the same time 
plays into the hands of the enemy. The 
Republicans say they favor a “revision 
of the tax laws” so as to “require all 
classes of property to bear their equal 
and just share of taxation.” Here is a 
practical confession of the Democratic 
charge that the existing tax laws are 
unequal and unjust. One can imagine 
how Mayor Tom Johnson and Mayor 
“Golden-Rule” Jones will ring the 
changes on this, and will ask the Re- 
publicans why, having had full power 
in the State for so many years, they 
have done nothing to fulfil their re- 
peated pledges of tax reform. A similar 
joint in the Republican harness reveals 
itself in what the platform says about 
Trusts. It calls for ‘effective legisla- 
tion” against them, “vigorously enforc- 
ed.” Yet will it be believed that the 
same party in the same State plumed 
itself in 1899 on having passed a “strin- 
gent law” against Trusts, of which it 
promised the “rigid enforcement’’? 
Something must be wrong, the wicked 
Democrats will say, with either the law 
or the enforcement, if the work is still 
all to do. 

We have pointed out the State issues 
which ought to be dominant in Ohio 
this year. But it is doubtful if they will 
be allowed to be. The Republicans will 
strain every nerve to make national 
questions paramount, and the Demo- 
crats are only too likely to help them 
do it. In the first place, they will, it 
is expected, put forward John McLean 
for United States Senator, and thus 
thrust a national and at the same time 
weak candidate into the State canvass. 
Then they will be just foolish enough, 
in all probability, to endorse Bryan and 
Bryanism again, even if gingerly, and 
thus retire to the background the two 
issues on which, if they would shrewdly 
conduct their campaign, they might have 
good hopes of carrying Ohio. 


EUROPE AND THE “AMERICAN 
PERIL.” 


Perhaps the most striking thing about 
the much-discussed plan for a European 
“trade combination against America” is 
the fact that nobody takes it seriously. 
At intervals of about a fortnight, some 
French or German or Austrian legislator 
rises from his seat to warn his coun- 
trymen against the “American peril.” 
Nothing, he tells the public, will save 
the trade of Europe short of “union 
against America.” We have not observ- 
ed in these speeches, however, any very 
intelligible programme for such “union.” 
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In fact, the one person who has it in 
his power to do something practical in 
the matter—we mean the European 
consumer—appears to be wholly un- 
moved. If the monthly foreign trade 
statistics are to be credited, he goes on 
buying American goods with the stolid 
indifference displayed by our own citl- 
zens a dozen years ago, when they 
would poll their vote on Tuesday for 
“protection against European manufac 
tures,” and insist on Wednesday that 
the cutlery sold to them in the hard- 
ware store should be “real Sheffield.” 
And if the attitude of the foreign peo 
ples is that of bland indifference, it must 
be admitted that the American frame of 
mind is one of calmness not unmixed 
with pride. Vo hear half a dozen foreign 
politicians demanding that something 
be done to stop the Americans from beat- 
ing Europe in the open market, awakens 
sentiments in the average man not 
wholly unpleasant. 

In all this chorus of protest against 
the American “trade invasion,” we have 
seen little effort to analyze the situation. 
A few intelligent English students of 
the question have pointed out the fact 
that our manufacturing Trusts are sell- 
ing cheaply abroad because they can 
keep prices up at home. From this they 
have argued that this sort of export 
trade may perhaps be restrained by re- 
duction of American tariffs, with the 
resultant lowering of domestic prices. 
But even the trade observers who are 
shrewd enough to detect this point of 
weakness are aware that it does not tell 
the whole story. The United States has 
had its protective tariff for a genera- 
tion, yet it is less than five years since 
we began to threaten competitive export 
markets. Not only so, but in years when 
most of the tariff schedules were even 
higher than to-day’s, American market- 
places were full of simultaneous lament- 
ing over the inroads of English and Con- 
tinental manufactures, and our own in- 
ability to get a foothold in neutral mar- 
kets. Something quite unconnected with 
the tariff must have happened between 
1891 and 191, and we should say that 
the first effort of an intelligent foreign 
critic ought to be to find what that 
something is. 

For ourselves, we do not think the 
answer difficiit< ~<#en ¢.nnot appeal 
to other periods, because the combi- 
nation of circumstances now  exist- 
ing is unique. Quite without exception, 
our previous epochs of sudden increase 
in agricultural exports have been charac- 
terized by decrease in export of manu- 
factures. Thus, in the period of 1877- 
1880, when annual shipments of agricul- 
ture rose by $226,000,000, the annual out- 
go of manufactured goods contracted by 
$33,000,000. The fiscal year 1892 wit- 
nessed a gain of $157,000,000 in agricul- 
tural exports, but we sent out ten mil- 
lions less of manufactures. Yet the 
phenomenal rise of our cotton and cereal 
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exports in the last four years has been 
steadily accompanied by expanding man- 
ufactured exports. 

The explanation, as we take it, lies in 
the very peculiar con:litions of the last 
five years. They have been, as every 
one now knows, a period of sudden and 
world-wide increase in demand from the 
consumer. This was as true in Europe 
as in America. Demand not, only depleted 
stocks of goods.on hand, but strained 
existing facilities of production. No- 
thing is plainer than the fact that Eng- 
lish producers were not prepared for it. 
When they began to make preparations, 
they were confronted, first with a strike 
which for months tied up almost the 
entire machinists’ trade, and second 
with a protracted foreign war which 
drew off by tens of thousands the coun- 
try’s laboring population. France made 
little or no effort to regain ascendancy. 
Germany alone of European States seem- 
ed able to meet the situation, yet, with 
the Russian railway orders on the books 
of its manufacturers, it was unable to 
compete with America in time deliveries 
elsewhere. 

This unusual foreign situation hap- 
pened to coincide with three. striking 
phenomena in America—a _ wholesale 
readjustment of prices, as a result of 
four disappointing business years; an 
immense increase of available capital, 
as a result of our lucky harvests; and 
the introduction of working economies 
into manufacture, on an unprecedented 
scale. The outcome of such union of 
forces was inevitable. During at least 
two years, American makers filled up 
foreign orders where there was no one 
else able to do so. Then, when the for- 
eign manufacturers caught up with their 
order-books again, they found an alert 
competitor in possession of the field, 
which it was not disposed to relinquish. 

The real question then remains, how 
permanent can this movement be, and 
how will it be affected as conditions 
change? ‘That they are changing, is al- 
ready manifest. To-day the foreign de- 
mand for manufactured goods has con- 
tracted visibly, and foreign manufactur- 
ers are seeking a market for their sur- 


plus. Our total export of manufactures, 
in the first five months of 1901, has al- 
ready decreased nine million dollars in 


value from last year, and very substan- 
tially in quantity. The huge supply of 
American capital remains, and inflation 
of prices has been checked; so much is 
in our favor, But competition in neu- 
tral fields is no longer one-sided, and the 
contest comes squarely down to a ques- 
tion of relative facilities. If our manu- 
facturers have introduced such improve- 
ments in methods of production and dis- 
tribution as will enable them to under- 
sell European makers, and if they are 
willing to keep down prices, they will 
hold the markets. When this doubt has 
been fairly solved,’the position will be 
plainer. We should suppose that, under 





such circumstances, a wide-awake for- 
eign manufacturer would watch for the 
chance of regaining what he could of his 
lost field of export trade, and not limit 
himself to vague appeals for “union 
against America.” 


A DEPLORABLE STRIKE. 

The affairs of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, whose works are at Day- 
ton, Ohio, are of more than local in- 
terest. Probably nowhere in the world 
have the managers of a corporation 
shown a more intelligent interest in the 
welfare of their workmen. The greatest 
attention has been paid to hygienic and 
even to xsthetic conditions, not only in 
and around ihe factory buildings, but 
also in the houses and grounds rented to 
employees. To enumerate the various 
improvemenis and conveniences intro- 
duced by the compaiy requires a num- 
ber of pages in Mr. Shuey’s recent book 
on ‘Factory People and their Employ- 
ers.’ The experiment has attracted the 
attention of observers in all parts of 
the civilized world, and the works at 
Dayton have been inspected by hosts of 
visitors, whose testimony has been en- 
thusiastically favorable. 

The particulars in which a thoughtful 
regard for the interests of workmen 
has been manifested are altogether too 
numerous to mention; but the solici- 
tude displayed for the welfare of the 
female employees deserves especial com- 
mendation. They enjoy the common 
Lenefits of libraries, schools, lectures, 
ete., and they have a number of spe- 
vial advantages. They begin work at 
eight o’clock, they have a recess of ten 
minutes in the morning, an hour for 
luncheon, another recess of ten minutes, 
and they cease working at twenty min- 
utes past tive. The luncheon is served 
at a charge of five cents, in a bright, 
decorated room, furnished with easy- 
chairs, with a piano, with books and 
magazines. Access to this room is by 
an elevator operated exclusively for the 
women. Elaborately furnished dress- 
ing-rooms, with combs, brushes, and 
even curling-irons with the necessary 
heating apparatus, are provided. Well- 
appointed bath-rooms are attached, and 
there are ‘“rest-rooms,” each with five 
cots, under the care of a matron. Every 
one is given an apron and a pair of 
sleeves for the protection of the street 
dress, the laundry work being done by 
the company. On Saturday there is a 
Kalf-holiday and a full day’s wages. By 
arrangement with a street railway, cars 
are in waiting at the close of the day, 
so that every one has a seat; and the 
women are dismissed in time to get 
away before the men pour forth. The 
provisions for the men are equally en- 
lightened, if less elaborate. 

Until very recently it was supposed 
that this policy had been highly success- 
ful, and that the employees appreciated 





the efforts of their employers to make 
their toil not only wholesome, but also 
agreeable. The community was thought 
to be exceptionally favored and happy, 
and the “labor problem” appeared to be 
solved. Suddenly, more than two months 
ago, for reasons that have not yet been 
made clear to the public, the workmen 
went on strike. The original source 
of trouble was the washing of the 
towels, which the company furnished 
free, by washerwomen who did not be- 
long to a trade-union. A committee of 
workmen informed the company that 
the work must be taken from these 
women and given to a union laundry. 
Rather than do this, the company gave 
up furnishing the towels. The next 
episode was a demand that the com- 
pressed-air springs on the doors should 
be removed, because they had been man- 
ufactured by a concern that employed 
non-union labor. To this demand the 
company, rather weakly, it would seem, 
yielded. Presently the demand was made 
that the company should discharge a man 
simply because he did not belong to a 
union, and again the company yielded. 
It went so far as to pay $15 a week for 
three months to each of two men dis- 
charged for lying and drinking and neg- 
lecting their work, rather than have 
trouble. But when there came a demand 
that it should reinstate five men dis- 
missed because there was nothing for 
them to do, the company, after its offer 
to submit the question to arbitration 
had been declined, refused to yield fur- 
ther. The members of the two trade- 
unions interested struck, and the oper- 
ation of the works necessarily ceased. 

It is hard to believe that the for- 
mation of trade-unions has in this case 
benefited their members. A year and a 
half ago there were no unions, and the 
relations between employers and work- 
men were apparently ideal. Since the 
unions became aggressive, these relations 
have been strained, and the condition of 
the workmen has in several respects be- 
come worse. The company appears to 
have been conciliatory in the extreme; 
but it is, of course, absolutely impossible 
for it to consent to retain in its employ- 
ment men whose services are unsatis- 
factory. Its products would very soon be- 
come unsalable if it was obliged to em- 
ploy inferior workmen. So far as we can 
ascertain the facts, this was the issue 
which brought on the strike and which 
has thus kept 2,300 working people idle 
from the end of April to the beginning of 
last week. 

And now the workmen have con- 
cluded to “return to work as they left 
it.” We very much fear that cannot be. 
They can, after a year or two, save the 
$200,000 or $300,000 which they have lost 
in wages; but they can hardly restore 
the good feeling and mutual respect that 
once prevailed. Doubtless the managers 
will continue to take thought for the 
welfare of their workmen; but they can- 
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not feel their former hopeful enthusiasm. 
They may comply with the demands of 
duty; but they cannot take their former 
. pleasure in their plans. Nor can the 
workmen, after so humiliating a defeat, 
be in the mood to accept aught of favor 
or to respond to benevolent advances. 
The loss is not confined to the parties 
to this controversy; it extends through- 
out the industrial world. Many people 
had regarded the conditions at Dayton as 
ideal, and every one interesied in the 
progress of the working classes will feel 
discouragement at the situation. We 
should almost be pleased to learn that 
the strike was the fault of the employ- 
ers, for their deliquency, however de- 
plorable, would not impair the merits 
of their former policy. But we fear that 
the blame lies with the employees, and 
that they have done much to becloud the 
future relations of labor and capital. 


MAFIA: OBSERVATIONS BY A NON- 
MEMBER.—I. 


The foreign visitor to Sicily generally 
knows the word Mafia, and has often enough 
made up his mind as to its connotation be- 
fore visiting the island; but if, during his 
tour, he interrogates men, as well as looks 
at things, he is certain to find his notions 
of Mafia changed, and very probably con- 
fused. There seems to be a tolerably reg- 
ular course of mental procedure in this 
transformation of opinion. On landing at 
Palermo or Messina (the most frequent ports 
of entry from the north), the stranger finds 
the glittering streets, electric lights, move- 
ment, show, and external splendor that go 
‘to make up the life of any rattling modern 
town, and very promptly concludes that the 
Sicilian Mafia of fiction—as described by 
Mr. Crawford in ‘Corleone,’ for instance—is 
as much of a figment as, according to his- 
torians, the Vehmgericht in ‘Anne of Geier- 
stein.’ Let us suppose that a good letter of 
introduction procures him the somewhat 
rare favor of a dinner, or an evening en- 
tertainment, at a Sicilian house, where some 
talkative fellow-guest appears willing to be 
interviewed. ‘Ma, caro Signorino! the Ma- 
fia, it is an invention of the politicians and 
the journalists! They all impose on the 
forestiere, and give our poor Sicily a bad 
name. I have lived here all my life, and I 
give you my word that I know as little 
about it as you do. Please, for our sake, 
do not go away with the idea that it plays 
any real part in our political, social, or pri- 
vate life.’’ All Sicilians talk like this—at 
first. And if the reader will but examine 
the sentences carefully, he will see that they 
contain no direct word of untruth. It is 
quite possible for the traveller so enlighten- 
ed, or rather put off the scent, to complete 
a several weeks’ tour of Sicily without per- 
ceiving a definite sign of the Mafia, still 
less of the brigandage of tradition; and yet 
both exist, though so disguised, so subtly 
elusive of detection, that, with the most 
favorable opportunities, the stranger can 
but hazard a conjecture as to the real 
nature and minute ramifications of a 
condition which appears to be rooted deep 
down in the psychology of the Sicilian 
‘people. 

It is only little by little that inklings 
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come to him, discreetly suggested by foreign 
residents, interpreted by himself from scan- 
ty indications here and there, whispered by 
a native who chafes under wrongs, but best 
of all overheard by a pair of sharp ears in 
the murmur of a café or a wineshop of 
doubtful repute. Under this weight of a 
slowly growing conviction, one becomes 
aware of the principal cause of that singu- 
lar sense of constraint from which Sicilian 
life, even in large towns, seems to suffer 
so constantly, leading one to draw a breath 
of relief on quitting the island. There is 
an oppressiveness in the social atmosphere, 
in the elaborate punctilio of common ad- 
dress, in the suspicious attitude towards the 
stranger, in the gloomy looks on so large 
a proportion of faces; none of which are 
overcome by the rare outbursts of noisy 
gayety. 

For all these facts, explanations are only 
too ready. Sicily, we are told, has suffered 
for centuries under a system of private 
property-holding so onerous that life has 
become intolerable for the masses, who, in 
spite of the extraordinary fertility of the 
soil, are always on the verge of starvation. 
Immense latifundia, or tracts of country, 
are in the hands of great lords of the soil, 
often absentees; and between them and 
peasant-farmers (whom they seldom 
see) come series of factors or agents, with 
power to collect rents at all costs and haz- 
ards. ‘We are not,”’ said one of the peas- 
ants, “quite as badly off as our poor broth- 
ers in Calabria, who in the winter time may 
have to kill the house dog or cat to keep 
from dying of hunger; our land is rich. But, 
Signorino, do you know that, in this coun- 
try of wine, I and my family look on it as 
a rare luxury, and it is now nearly a year 
since I tasted meat of any kind?’’ In many 
parts of the country, such destitution is 
undoubtedly increased by the amazing pro- 
gression of the birth-rate. Girgenti, for in- 

and the district round about are 
for the productivity of the women, 
who become mothers at a very early age, 
and frequently bear eight or ten children— 
sometimes more. A little reasonable appli- 
cation of Malthusianism in the right sense 
would do something towards relieving the 
pressure of ‘population on food; but the 
Sicilian climate and the temperament of the 
people put this beyond all hope. And one 
might very well urge that, as in India, any 
vast sensible improvement in the well-being 
of the people would promptly be followed by 
further increase, so that the second state 
would be no better than the first. At the 
present time, according to all trustworthy 
accounts, the clergy have lost so much hold 
over the people that the multiplication is 
not, as in French Canada, to be ascribed to 
ecclesiastical influence; it comes rather 
from that apparently incurable spirit of im- 
providence which attends human life in warm 
countries, doubtless fostered by the jux- 
taposition of crowded domestic habits and 
quarters. 

Outside conditions, too, have added to the 
widespread penury. An intelligent and 
talkative Messina lawyer, met by the pres- 
ent writer in a railway carriage, was most 
communicative on this point: 


their 


stance, 
noted 


“Not long ago,"’ said he, “‘we used to ex- 
port quantities of sound red wine to France, 
where it was largely used for mixing pur- 
poses; since the new duties, that trade has 
fallen off more than 50 per cent. The 
phylloxera has ravaged our vineyards, and 
we cannot afford expensive foreign grafts. 
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Our oranges and lemons cannot compete on 
the American market against Florida and 
California, also protected by duties. The 
only thing left to us was olive oil, and to 
that, serious damage has been done by cot 
tonseed oil and other bogus products I 
know all this,’ he added, “for I cannot now 
sell anything off my own small estate, out 
side of the island. A few years ago I could 
add a few hundred francs a year to my in 
come. You can judge how it affects the 
poor who have no other resources than the 
land, which, by the by, they do not own.” 


He might likewise have mentioned that 
the great sulphur-mining industry of Sicily 
has of late years suffered severely from com 
petition with other sources of supply, either 
nearer the markets of the 
readily accessible. 


world or more 
And as the mining popu- 
lation was notoriously in bad straits before 
we can easily imagine how little they can 
bear further reduction. In every branch of 
her industry Sicily have been 
smitten. 

One of the most commonly talked-of griev- 
ances, however, is the administration. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to enter Into a 
general arraignment of the wastefulness of 
public expenditure in Italy, 


appears to 


of which the 


signs are evident enough to any one who 
keeps his eyes open. In Sicily, as well as 
on the Cdntinente, the stranger cannot fail 


to be struck with the extraordinary numbers 
of uniformed officials, ill-paid, it ia true, but 
nevertheless from their very plethora a con 
stant drain on the resources of the country 
This form of exhaustion is commonly over 
looked by those the impover 
ishment of the country to military expendi- 
ture that 
works on an enormous scale, and at 
responding cost, appear from time to time 
to be undertaken in places where they are 


who ascribe 


alone. One notes, too, 


public 


cor 


superfluous. For instance, behind the sea 
port of Trapani rises the rocky mass of 
Monte San Giuliano (the ancient Eryx) 


crowned by the little town, or village rather 
of the same name. this little settle 
ment is,according to all accounts, slowly and 
steadily losing its population through emi 
gration to the valleys. There is, indeed, no 
good reason why any one should continue to 
live there, for the summit is a bare rock, ab- 
solutely unproductive and frequently wrap 
ped in chilling mists. And yet this barren 
crest is reached by means of a brand-new 
high road, winding in serpentine fashion like 
the best Alpine ways, and obviously con 
structed at immense expense, in all proba 
bility as the outcome of political manipula 
tion. It implies, also, postal and diligence 
service, both of them sources of further ex 
pense. 

Loca] administration comes in for its share 
of abuse. Some years ago, in a little village 
between Siena and Florence, the writer had 
the privilege of hearing the account given 
by a Tuscan artillery officer of his two 
years’ residence in the smaller garrison 
towns of Sicily. He was fresh from the 
scene, and consequently eloquent. According 
to him, the crowding or herding together of 
families in single rooms arose from the ut- 
ter impossibility of paying the local taxes 
on roomier quarters. In one village, he said, 
the local authorities, headed by the sindaco 
(mayor), had successfully resisted the wish 
es of the population for water-works, the 
reason being that the sindaco himself owned 
the village well and charged one sou on 


Now, 


every bucket of water drawn from it. Such 
accounts one hears on all sides. 
As a well-known economist wrote some 
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time ago in the Nuova Antologia*: ‘In Italia 
paga di pid chi possiede meno... Il 
povero paga il 50 per cento del carico tribu- 
tario” (In Italy the poorer the man is, the 
more he has to pay The poor man 
pays fifty per cent. of the revenue from tax- 
ation). A land-owner from the neighbor- 
hood of Ancona informed the writer that 
all the taxes on his property swallowed up 
forty-eight per cent. of its returns, and this 
in the relatively prosperous district of the 
Adriatic Marches. One can judge what it 
must be in poor Sicily. When we bear in 
mind, further, that objects of luxury are 
often quite unburdened, we wonder at the 
strange principle that seems to regulate 
such taxation. There is no tax on a saddle- 
horse, for that is no source of profit; but 
every goat on the Sicilian hillside gives its 
little quota to the Exchequer. A few months 
ago the municipal authorities of Palermo, 
being in want of money, suddenly proposed 
to raise the dazio, or octroi duty, on every 
chicken entering the gates to ten cents (50 
centimes); they were stopped in time by 
ominous threats of a general uprising. Ten 
cents may appear small enough in New 
York; in Palermo, it is the price of a cab 
drive within the city limits. As a further 
proof of the cheapness of things, which may 
give the reader some notion of the enormity 
of the proposed tax, a restaurant-bill is sub- 
joined of a dinner for two at the Cucina 
Trapani in Palermo, a place of excellent 
middle-class resort: 


oeoves 4 cents 
WED cccsces 10 cents 
Vegetables ..14 cents 
Steak(for one)12 cents 
Veal (for one) 12 cents 
Fruit 5 cents 


57 cents (or 2 francs 85) 


eeteneee 


May 31, 1900. 

Both diners were satisfied with food and 
charges. The waiter considered himself 
well paid with a tip of six cents. 

It is, of course, no easy matter for the 
tourist to gauge with any minute accuracy 
the state of feeling produced by this con- 
dition of affairs; nevertheless, there are 
plenty of indications that a submissive frame 
of mind is the exception rather than the 
rule. Getting out at the little station of 
Calatafimi, from which one drives to the ruins 
of Segesta, the writer was surprised to see 
that a Sicilian fellow-traveller, dressed as a 
sporting country gentleman, with shooting- 
and leggins, was met here by a pair 
of retainers, each armed with a Winchester 
rifle; and as they took their places in the 
open carriage which was waiting, one man- 
at-arms sat in front, the other behind, with 
guns in readiness. Every landed proprietor 
or agent visiting an estate is obliged, in cer- 
tain parte of the island, to take these pre- 
cautions for his own safety. There is not 
in Palermo to-day a single man of known 
wealth who would, without prior arrange- 
ments for the privilege with secret unof- 
ficial authority, walk alone and unarmed 
from the city gate to the suburb of Bagherta 
after nightfall, or extend his daily ride 
through the orange-groves of the Conca 
d'Oro. 

Such facts ae these are very likely to be 
denied by Sicilians, who are naturally jealous 
of the good name of their country, and ex- 
tremely restive under anything like criti- 
cism from outsiders, although they are them- 
selves perfectly ready to pass judgment on 
others. They will point to such and such 
a nobleman who visits his estates without 
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escort; but they omit to mention that he 
drives a pair or a four-in-hand of fast thor- 
oughbreds, and covers the few miles between 
the railway station and his country-house 
at racing pace; also, that the country-house 
in question is well supplied with firearms 
and always ready to repel assailants. Some 
of the leading scientific men of the country 
are accompanied on their expeditions by a 
servant, who carries a gun along with the 
scientific apparatus. Nonsense, it is replied; 
that is for sporting purposes. But the gun 
is a Winchester, and what part of Sicily 
nowadays contains big game? To any one 
accustomed to other conditions of existence, 
it is simply appalling to note that nearly 
every peasant on his way to or from mar- 
ket, in such districts as Selinunte, or the 
neighborhood of Sciacca, carries a rifle 
slung in front of him on the saddle, and 
ready for immediate use. In the fields and 
vineyards, the same weapon is constantly 
observed, apparently laid carelessly on a 
heap of stones, but always within easy 
reach. It is not entirely reassuring to be 
told that the stranger is safe, though this 
is in one sense quite true. No danger at- 
tends the tourist on the beaten tracks (the 
only ones worth following for sight-see- 
ing), and very little in the untrodden in- 
terior; for the simple reason that he is 
not known. The few hundred or thousand 
francs that he carries about his person can- 
not make it worth a brigand’s while to 
run, for their sake, the risk of a close ac- 
quaintance with the dreaded carabinieri. But 
a man who can be held for ransom, while 
his captor is all the time making arrange- 
ments to emigrate the moment the money 
is paid, stands in a very different position, 
indeed. 


Such brigandage is to-day admittedly all 
that exists. The bands of robbers are com- 
posed of outlaws who, after escaping the 
talons of justice, have taken refuge in the 
remoter and less accessible parts of the 
country, where they lie in wait, or whence 
they make excursions if any prey worth their 
while appears on the horizon. During weeks 
of chémage, they necessarily live from hand 
to mouth, and would doubtless die of hunger 
were it not for the moral and other support 
of those who can still meve freely and open- 
ly in nominally respectable society. But 
such associations are now extremely rare 
and weak; the admirable organization of 
the carabinieri, as well as the daring of the 
men who compose the corps, could not fail 
to render the bandit’s life less and less prac- 
ticable. It is a genuine pleasure to hear 
outside and unbiassed testimony to the self- 
respect, the sense of duty, and the genial 
bonhomie of as fine a military constabulary 
as the world at present knows. Their work, 
however, is not made easier by the peasant- 
ry. Were it not for the secret connivance 
of the country-folk, it would be impossible 
for the latitanti to remain in hiding. A 
sound public feeling would lead man, woman, 
or child to reveal what the whole country- 
side knows. It is true that the criminals 
can and do use terrorism; but they are not 
by any means invariably the best shots in 
a country where practically every one ot 
adult years (who can afford it) goes about 
armed. No; the real reason of the difficulty 
of crushing once and for all this lawless re- 
sistance is that it is not held to be 
disgraceful in se, Authority. and its 
exercise have become so inseparably linked 
with the facts of oppression and misrule 





that the ignorant, yes, and even many of the 
educated, have come to look upon the law- 
breaker—robber and assassin though he be— 
with caressing admiration. 

This feeling, which is, of course, not openly 
confessed to a foreigner, is very fortunately 
not universal, any more than among school- 
boys the admiration for the pirate or our 
own Western highwaymen in their cowardly 
“holding-up” of trains. The Sicilian con- 
gener of these shows little more of real 
daring, except when cornered by the cara- 
binieri; in which case a free shot with the 
chance of death is better than the prospect 
of Italian penal servitude on Ustica or the 
Ponza Islands. But, without the tacit sym- 
pathy of thousands, how could it be pos- 
sible for him to live at all in an island with 
a population of not more than three and a 
half millions, fairly dispersed? Other facts 
come in here to support this conviction. Not 
many years ago, the most notorious of these 
bravoes actually printed ‘‘Capo Brigante’’ 
under his nom de guerre of Leone, on his 
visiting-card. Week after week, this ruffian 
would swagger openly through the Quattro 
Cantoni at Palermo, even appearing at the- 
atre or opera, where, though his person and 
crimes were perfectly well known, there were 
found none to hiss or cry Fuori! Why, even 
to-day it still remains possible to hear re- 
spectable people, incapable of his crimes, 
speak of his courage and gallantry. He was 
a galantuomo, you will hear, because, al- 
though for weeks he held a gentleman for 
ransom, he yet saw that his prisoner was 
daily supplied with nice black coffee in the 
morning, and, when circumstances permitted, 
with a morning paper, still in its wrapper. 

Moral perversion of judgment, or obliqui- 
ty of vision, of this character is not un- 
common as a social, even an ethnica), phe- 
nomenon. We all know races among which 
in their day the cattle-thief, the smuggler, 
or the landlord-shooter has been the hero 
of the people. In every one of these cases, 
as, indeed, in Sicily, it is easy to point 
to the external causes that further the 
growth of the feeling. Intolerable poverty, 
suffering, and privation in their acuter 
forms are enough to engender hatred of 
anything connected with power and law. 
Only a very shallow psychology, however, 
stops at that. Sentiments of this kind 
never take root in a soil not already pre- 
pared to receive them; and if to-day the 
masses who toil without enjoying would but 
show, singly and collectively, that they are 
disposed to respect regulation or ordinance, 
the task of philanthropist and legislator 
would be simplified. 








THE NINTH JUBILEE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, June 17, 1901. 


The University of Glasgow celebrated the 
450th anniversary of its foundation on June 
12, 18 and 14. The festival may rank with 
the celebration of the 500th anniversary of 
the University of Heidelberg in 1886 and the 
1,000th anniversary of the University of 
Bologna a year later, and with the similar 
functions at Dublin, Halle, St. Petersburg— 
not to speak of Harvard's 250th anniversary 
in 1886, of Columbia’s centennial in 1887, and 
of Princeton’s more recent sesquicentennial. 
Yale’s bicentennial, the reader will remem- 
ber, is close at hand. 

In the fifteenth century three of the four 
Scottish universities and at least a score of 
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Continental universities were founded. That 
at St. Andrews, 1411, was the earliest in 
Scotland, following hard upon that of Leip- 
zig, which was founded in 1409. The Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, second in Scotland, was 
established in 1451, by a bull of Pope Nicho- 
las V.; at the solicitation of James II., who in 
turn was urged by William Turnbull, Bishop 
of Glasgow. In order to “ensure that the 
classes should begin with some degree of 
celebrity,” the Pope ‘‘granted a universal 
indulgence to all faithful Christians who 
should visit the Cathedral of Glasgow in 
1451.” The town then had fewer than three 
thousand inhabitants, but was chosen as a 
place of note, with a moderate climate and 
abundance of provisions. The Pope provided 
for a Studium Generale, not only in Theology 
and in Canon and Civil Law, but also in 
Arts, with all privileges, honors, and immu- 
nities that had been granted to the Univer- 
sity of Bologna, which thus became in a 
sense the model of the new institution in 
Scotland. The scarlet color of the hoods of 
the graduates and of the gowns of the under- 
graduates, which was adopted soon after 
the establishment of the University, is said 
to be connected with the papal order. The 
students of the University are still divided 
into four “‘nations,’” which vote separately 
in the choice of the Lord Rector, although 
the nations are not such in the strict sense 
of the term, as in old times.at Paris, but are 
simply different parts of Scotland. 

The University of Glasgow was established, 
then, a year or two after the invention of the 
art of printing, and a couple of years before 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
in a century of great mental activity. It 
was not at once provided with an endow- 
ment. As one of the historians has said, “‘it 
came into the world as naked as any individ- 
ual,” but speedily students were gathered, 
and within three or four years arrangements 
had to be made for their housing. Naturally 
most of the teachers were connected closely 
with the Church of Rome, and after the 
Reformation the remnant of the University 
is said to have consisted of a principal, three 
regents (or tutors), four students, an @cono- 
mus (or steward), a cook, and a janitor, with 
a yearly income of £25. But in 1573 the 
Town Council transferred to the University 
certain endowments which had been put in 
their care by Queen Mary; the well-known 
and influential Andrew Melville, who had al- 
ready lectured in Paris, was called from 
Geneva to be Principal in 1574; and in 1577 
a new charter (Nova Hrectio) was obtained, 
with new privileges. Money came in slowly, 
however, and in 1686 a regent of Humanity 
(i. ¢., tutor of Latin) was allowed to depart 
with his salary of £20 for five years in ar- 
rear, because the entire college revenue was 
“super-expendit,”’ although that was not far 
from the time when 0 student was allowed 
to introduce into the college even a relative 
or a servant who did not understand the 
scholastic Latin in which all their conversa- 
tion was to be held, and we may suppose a 
“regent of Humanity’ to have been sadly 
needed. 

Of the earliest University buildings lit- 
tle seem: 0 be known. In 1631 the col- 
lege buildings in High Street, which are 
now the college station of the underground 
railway, were begun. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, students of sufficient means were ex- 
pected to live in the college building, to 
dine at the Regents’ table, and to be under 
strict discipline. One of the regents made 





a round, morning and evening, to see that 
all was in order. But Boyd, who was called 
as Principal in 1615, made one of the con- 
ditions of his acceptance that he should not 
be bound to live with the students and to 
administer to them corporal punishment. 
About Melville’s time an effort was made 
to change the system of ‘“regenting,’’ by 
which a class was assigned to a single in- 
structor, who should teach them in all 
branches of learning; but the conservatives 
did not yield readily, and this system con- 
tinued in Scotland until 1727, as it did in 
American colleges exactly one hundred 
years longer. That the instruction was not 
very advanced is indicated by the story 
that in 1704 the trial of the attainments of 
a candidate for a professorship of Greek was 
the analysis of ten previously prescribed 
verses of Homer's Iliad. 

The chief growth of the University has 
been in the nineteenth century, although 
Adam Smith, Adam Reid, and William Hun- 
ter brought fame to it in the previous cen- 
tury. In 1800 the students numbered about 
600; now they number 2,033—1,692 being men 
and 341 women. Of the men, 662 are in Arts, 
600 in Medicine, 196 in Law, 161 in Science, 
41 in Theology. Of the women, in Queen 
Margaret College, 271 are in Arts, 62 in 
Medicine, 6 in Science, 2 in Arts and Medi- 
cine. In the year 1899-1900, 395 degrees 
were conferred, of which 116 were M.A., 
101 M.B., 93 Ch.B., 19 M.D., 18 B.D. the 
University has 31 professors, 35 lecturers, 
and 40 assistants and demonstrators. Wom- 
en were first admitted to study for degrees 
in Scottish universities in 1892. Almost im- 
mediately the buildings, grounds, and en- 
dowments of Queen Margaret College, which 
had been established in 1883 for the higher 
education of women, were offered to the 
University; and while the college is dis- 
solved, the name survives as designating 
the part of the University buildings 
and grounds which is devoted to the 
education of women. The Woman's 
Medical School is’ entirely conducted 
in Queen Margaret College. Some in- 
structors meet only the women of the 
undergraduates, but in other classes the two 
sexes are together. In 1868 the present 
King Edward VII. laid the foundations of 
the new University buildings on Gilmore 
Hill, which was not then included within 
the limits of the city of Glasgow, and these 
were erected at a cost of about $2,500,000, 
of which private munificence furnished more 
than half. The Marquis of Bute provided for 
the erection of the University chapel, which 
is called, after him, Bute Hall, and where 
most of the functions of the jubilee were 
held. The entrance archway and part of 
the fronts of the old college building erect- 
ed in 1631 were brought to the new site, 
and, with some modifications, were reérect- 
ed as a lodge. 

For the celebration of the ninth jubilee of 
the University of Glasgow, scholars gathered 
from every land. Two hundred institutions 
of learning were represented by nearly 
three hundred delegates, while other men of 
distinction came as specially invited guests. 
A list would be tedious, but it would include 
the names of Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister, Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Balfour, Sir Richard Jebb, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir 
Norman Lockyer, Sir John Evans, Baron 
Reay, Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald 
Hunter, Sir Archibald Geikie, Henry Jack- 
son and Swete of Cambridge, Mahaffy and 
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Bury of Dublin, the President of the Insti- 
tute of France, Andrew Carnegie, and others 
whose names are almost or quite as well 
known. Of all foreign countries, the United 
States was most largely represented, twen- 
ty-eight institutions having delegates. Not 
many German scholars were present, since 
the festival fell in the middle of the academ- 
ic semester, but France sent an imposing 
delegation. All wore official robes, in the 
midst of which the black academic gowns 
of the Americans seemed rather sombre. 
Lord Kelvin was clearly the one whom all 
most delighted to honor. Not to speak of his 
position in the world of science, his relation 
to the University of Glasgow is unparallel- 
ed; he wasadmitted to the Universityin 1834, 
when he was only in the eleventh year of 
his age, he served as professor from 1846 to 
1899, and now is enrolled as a Research 
Fellow of the University. He represented 
the Royal Society and several foreign socie- 
ties, he made an address on James Watt 
before the graduation exercises, and pro- 
posed the toast of Other Universities at the 
Corporation banquet which concluded 
formal exercises. 

The festival opened with a brief but im- 
pressive commemoration service in the 
cathedral on Wednesday morning, when the 
minister of the cathedral preached an ap- 
propriate sermon. That afternoon was de- 
voted to the reception of addresses ip 
Bute Hall, The delegates were carefully 
marshalled in an adjoining room, and were 
welcomed by Principal Story, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, in a tactful 
address, in which he referred to the rela- 
tions and ties which had existed between 
the other institutions and countries and his 
own. Turning to our countrymen, he said: 
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“When the Pilgrim Fathers crossed the 
Atlantic they carried with them not only as 
concentrated an essence of Protestant re- 
ligion and political liberalism as could in 
those, or indeed in any, days be carried 
in one vessel across perilous seas, but also 
that sturdy respect for knowledge and learn- 
ing which leavened the austerity of the aus- 
tere Puritans’ views of life, and kept their 
minds free from the stagnation of mere sec- 
tarianism. By and by it embodied itself in 
Harvard, in Yale, in Princeton; and, ex- 
panding with the expansion of the great 
American States since their independence 
was achieved, has planted over the length 
and breadth of that huge country institu- 
tions which, in their thorough organization 
and their opulence of resource, attest at 
once the educational science and the gener- 
ous liberality of its citizens.” 


This function of presentation of addresses 
occupied three hours, although the delegates 
were not expected to speak, but only to of- 
fer their written greetings. The addresses 
were prevailingly in Latin, although some 
were in English, and others in Sanskrit or 
in Japanese. A chorus of students sang the 
old “‘Gaudeamus” as the procession entered 
the hall, and a verse of the appropriate na- 
tional hymn or song as each group of dele- 
gates was led up to be presented. The dele- 
gates were introduced by the Clerk of the 
Senate, Dr. Stewart, whose voice remained 
strong and clear to the close of the function. 

On Wednesday evening an “At Home” 
was given at Queen Margaret College, and a 
“gaudeamus” or smoking-concert was held 
by the students at their Union, where in- 
formal speeches were made by Lord Bai- 
four, the Bishop of Ripon, and others. On 
Thursday morning, after addresses by Lord 
Kelvin on James Watt and by Professor 
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Smart on Adam Smith, the Vice-Chancellor 
proceeded to the conferring of honorary 
degrees, twenty-two D.D.’s and one hun- 
dred and nine LL.D.’s. The graduates were 
arranged alphabetically in the two classes, 
and were conducted by stewards (or ushers) 
before the Vice-Chancellor. The Clerk of 
the Senate called each in a loud voice, and 
the Vice-Chancellor placed a cap upon and 
murmured a brief formula over the head 
of the recipient of the degree as he knelt 
before him. Then the receiver of the de- 
gree had a hood put about his neck, and 
signed his name in the book of the Univer- 
sity. That each should be so clearly intro- 
duced was well, for all present were in- 
terested to identify men of distinction whom 
they had not known. A specially hearty wel- 
come was given to the Bishop of Ripon, 
to Lord Dufferin, to Lord Balfour, to An- 
drew Carnegie (who was presented as one 
“whose name would descend to all genera- 
tions of Scottish students as the most munifi- 
cent benefactor of the universities of his 
native country’’), to Lieut-Gen. Hunter, and 
to three ladies who received degrees—Miss 
tmily Davies, the founder of Girton Col- 
lege, Mrs. Campbell, the originator of the 
movement for the higher education of wo- 
men in Glasgow, and Miss Weston, whose 
labors have been devoted to the good of 
sailors. Almost exactly one-tenth of the 
honorary degrees fell to scholars of the 
United States. Professor Briggs and Pro- 
fessor Francis Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary were among the twenty-two who 
received the degree of D.D., and the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred on Farlow of 
Harvard, Seymour of Yale, Baldwin of 
Princeton, White of Cornell, Wenley of 
Michigan, ©. K. Adams of Wisconsin, Gay- 
ley of California, Meyer of Clark, Dr. Bar- 
kan of Cooper Medical College of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Hon. Charlemagne Tower, 
United States Ambassador to Russia. Clear- 
ly in most cases the degree was determin- 
ed by the institution which was represent- 
ed, though the average distinction of the re- 
cipient is high. 

On Thursday afternoon the new Botan- 
ical Building was opened with an address 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, whom Lord Lister, 
in moving a vote of thanks, called ‘‘the prin- 
cipal pillar and ornament of botanical 
science in the world.’ Sir Joseph began 
by referring to his recollections of the study 
of botany in the first quarter of the last 
century! A Conversazione was held in Bute 
Hall on Thursday evening, at which more 
than two thousand people were present in 
gorgeous array, On Friday morning an ad- 
dress by Professor Young on William Hun- 
ter was read by Professor Bower, and was 
followed by an organ recital. That afier- 
noon the guests of the University were in- 
vited to a reception at the Art Galleries, 
within the grounds of the International Ex. 
hibition, which lies at the foot of the hili 
on which the University stands. On Friday 
evening the Corporation of the city of 
Glasgow gave a banquet in the great hall 
of the municipal buildings, in which nearly 
five hundred took part. The speaking after 
dinner was good. The Provost, who presid- 
ed, is a natural orator, and all were glad 
to hear Lord Dufferin, Lord Kelvin, and 
the others who spoke. The great speech of 
the evening, however, was made by Sir Rich- 
ard Jebb, who said, among other things: 


“The universities of our country are feel- 
ing more or less the pressure of the demand 








which is sometimes vaguely called utili- 


tarian. We are told from many quarters 
and in many tones that the subjects and 
methods of university study must be brought 
into more direct and immediate relations 
with the pursuits of professional careers, 
This is a demand which the universities can- 
not resist, and is founded largely in reason, 
It is a demand which many of our univer- 
sities and colleges are doing their best to 
meet, but it also imposes on them a clear 
duty. Their duty as universities and as 
seats of the highest education is not merely 
to yield to that demand; their duty is to 
guide and instruct it. One function of the 
university is to safeguard the intellectual 
standard of the nation—to take heed, when 
the demand for useful knowledge is made 
in relation to higher education, that the 
term shall not be misinterpreted or degrad- 
ed. It is the function of the university 
to explain what is utility in regard to the 
higher education. The truly useful studies 
of the higher education are those which 
develop the faculties of the mind and dis- 
cipline the intelligence.” 

On the same evening as the Corporation 
banquet, the students of the University gave 
a ball which was largely attended even by 
those guests who first went to the banquet. 
In the whole festival the students had an 
interesting but not very large part. The 
necessary limitations of space prevented 
their free admission to the functions. But 
since the festival fell in the time of the 
summer session, comparatively few under- 
graduates were in town, and one hundred 
tickets to each function were given to them 
to be distributed by lot; sixty more under- 
yraduates were present as members of the 
choir, and others still as ushers. At the 
graduation exercises they were not to be re- 
strained entirely, but no one could com- 
plain of their singing ‘Soldiers of the 
Queen” when Lieut.-Gen. Hunter was pre- 
sented for a degree, or “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow” on the introduction of the Bishop 
of Ripon, who had won their hearts at their 
‘‘vaudeamus.”’ On Tuesday evening, before 
the formal exercises of the week, the stu- 
dents had a torchlight procession, most of 
them carried in open wagons or brakes, in 
motley array, representing men and women 
of all nations and times. The ‘‘gaudeamus”’ 
or “smoking convert” on Wednesday evening 
was also in the students’ charge and for 
them, and a large number of them accom- 
panied the guests and authorities of the 
University on an all-day excursion down the 
Clyde and through the Kyles of Bute on 
Saturday. Seventy-four student delegates 
were present also from other universities. 
This expedition on the Clyde afforded an op- 
portunity for familiar, leisurely intercourse 
such as could have been found in no better 
way. Those who had been quartered in dif- 
ferent parts of the city met conveniently. 
The day was beautiful, and in general the 
festival was ‘‘very favored’”’ in its weather, 
in spite of a few showers. 

The hospitality of the University authori- 
ties was lavish, and seemed extended with 
particularly generous hand to the Ameri- 
cans. The complicated arrangements for the 
festival were so perfected that every func- 
tion moved smoothly and without haste. At 
first, for a few hours, some of the delegates 
desired more exact information as to their 
duties and privileges, but this information 
came before it was needed. No one in the 
gathering of distinguished men could have 
presided with greater caim dignity than the 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Story, whose imposing 
figure, strong face, and deep voice gave 
weight to all that he did and said. One of 
the few regrets which one may feel with 
regard io the festival is that none of the 





foreign delegates could be heard, with the 
exception of the Count d’Alviella of Brussels 
and the President of the Institute of France. 
Of course, however, only a few could be 
heard, at most, and the choice may have 
seemed difficult. If the whole body of hosts 
and guests could have been seen together in 
the open air, the sight would have been im- 
pressive, and would have seemed to bring 
the function into closer relations with the 
people of the city, especially if a procession 
had been possible to the commemoration 
service in the Cathedral. The only proces- 
sion was the simple passing from one room 
to another. But such slight regrets are 
hidden by the appreciative enjoyment of a 
gathering and exercises which have formed 
and strengthened ties between scholars and 
institutions. 2. 








Notes. 


Mr. Sidney S. Rider announces, in his Prov- 
idence Book Notes, that he has completed vol- 
ume one of a history of the Dorr war, or 
rather ‘‘a history of the efforts in this State 
to form a Constitutional Government,” cul- 
minating in the Dorr war. Hence the first 
period treated lies some centuries back—1636- 
1664; the second will embrace 1665-1790; the 
third 1790-1843. The exact title is ‘The De- 
velopment of Constitutional Government in 
Rhode Island,’ with a final chapter on Con- 
stitutional events from 1843 to 1901. Mr. 
Rider’s first-hand sources on the Dorr war 
are unsurpassed in importance and extent. 
Subscriptions are solicited. 

Odd fer a bookseller’s subscription offer is 
that of Mr. Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster 
Row, London, E. C., for facsimiles of the 
famous Alfred Jewel ‘‘in three metals—cop- 
per gilt, silver gilt, and gold,’ at prices 
ranging from thirteen guineas to one. 

Out of the way, too, is Mr. R. H. Russell’s 
portfolio of pictures by F. T. Richards, ‘‘The 
Royal Game of Golf,” hand-colored prints of 
single figures in old-time costume, design- 
ed primarily for framing. 

The thin volume entitled ‘A Century of 
Caste,’ and edited by Judge A. N. Waterman 
(Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co.), appears to 
be a faithful transcript of the reminiscences 
of an ex-slave who still lingers, near the 
century mark, to make comparison of the 
cruelties of slavery in her girlhood and wo- 
manhood with those of caste at-the South at 
the present time, Judge Waterman has add- 
ed the statutes of South Carolina of 1834 
penalizing the instruction of slaves, with 
similar provisions in other States, and (more 
shameful) the Black Code of Illinois tn force 
“for many years prior thereto and at the 
beginning of the Civil War,’’ the code under 
which Lincoln was reared, and from which 
he never fully revolted. In 1862 a majority 
of 175,000 voters were in favor of incorporat- 
ing this code in the State Constitution. In- 
diana had a similar code up to the close of 
the rebellion. 

In ‘Blue Shirt and Khaki,’ by James F. J. 
Archibald (Silver, Burdett & Co.), will be 
found an interesting and pleasing series of 
comparative studies of the types of British 
and American soldiers as the author saw 
them in Cuba and South Africa. Incidental- 
ly the later pages are given to personal ex- 





/periences in the war with the Boers, but 
‘the more important part of the book con- 


sists of observations of men of the two 
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armies under similar conditions of field ser- 
vice, with a sympathetic wish to give to the 
English soldier his entire dues of efficiency 
as a fighting force. The British army com- 
pares unfavorably with that of the United 
States in the moral and physical character 
of its material, and in the ability of the rank 
and file to carry on belligerent operations by 
themselves. When the British officer is gone, 
under the disabilities of battle, the private 
is helpless and easily persuaded to surrender 
to an inferior enemy. The English equip- 
ments are cumbrous and ill-suited to the 
comfort and health of the men; but the 
British supply organization is better than 
ours. The conservatism which compels the 
soldier to campaign without shelter-tent or 
poncho in a country like South Africa, where 
drenching storms are frequent and protract- 
ed, is justly condemned; but the English- 
man keeps himself in more presentable form 
under such disadvantages than do our troops. 
It is agreeable to read the author’s praises 
of the new luxurious Government transport 
ships, such as the Sumner, in which the 
author travelled to Port Said; yet, while 
eulogizing this new order of affairs in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, he sejzes an 
excellent opportunity to urge the wisdom of 
enlarging transportation facilities for sudden 
emergencies by granting naturalization to 
foreign-built ships bought by Americans. 

We have, from Edward Arnold of London, 
Major-Gen. Sir H. E. Colvile’s account of 
the operations, in the western portion of the 
field of the Boer-British war, in the spring 
of 1900, of the Ninth Division of Field-Mar- 
shal Roberts’s army, formed when Roberts 
reorganized the army for the relief of Kim- 
berly; Gen. Colvile having previously com- 
manded the Guard Brigade. This military 
arrangement was of short duration, from 
February to June, and the brevity of Gen. 
Colvile’s command was ascribed by popular 
sentiment in London, and perhaps in the 
army, to the dissatisfaction of the General- 
in-chief with the spirit shown by Colvile to- 
wards certain minor codperative movemerts, 
two of which especially resulted disastrous- 
ly to the British forces. These were an 
ambuscade at Sanna’s Post, on the 3ist of 
March, where Gen. Broadwood lost 330 men, 
seven guns, and a hundred wagons, and a 
similar misadventure to Col. Spragge’s 500 
yeomanry who surrendered to De Wet on the 
28th of May. Students of our American civil 
war will recall some notable illustrations of 
apparent injustice done to highly efficient of- 
ficers by their superiors in the midst of 
active campaigns where swift judgments 
must be made by the responsible commander 
(the case of Warren removed at Five Yorks 
by Sheridan is a distinguished instance); 
and that of Gen. Colvile may come in this 
category, although he was not relieved from 
his command in an abrupt and offensive 
manner. Gen. Colvile tells of the achieve- 
ments of his men during this short campaign, 
with a moderate and restrained temper, the 
evident object of publication being to enable 
the writer to set forth his view of the facis, 
and thus to appeal to the enlightened judg- 
ment of his countrymen when a military 
court of inquiry was undesirable. 

‘Poole’s Historical Atlas of Modern Eu- 
rope’ (H. Frowde) has reached part xxvii., 
the later numbers appearing with provok- 
ing slowness as the end approaches. The 
maps contained in the present part are: Bu- 
rope at the Accession of the Emperor 
Charles V., 1519, by Mr. C. W. C. Oman; 
England and Wales, showing the Parliamen- 





tary Representation of England and Wales 
according to the Reform Act of 1832, by the 
editor; and Italy c. 1060-1167, by Miss Lina 
cckenstein. Of these the second is the only 
unique map. The letterpress accompany- 
ing it contains not only an account of the 
changes in representation effected by the 
act of 1832, but also a brief summary of 
later alterations, the whole forming a most 
useful piece of work. It is unfortunate that 
an insufficient color “‘explanation’’ accom- 
panies the otherwise satisfactory map of 
Italy, and none the map of Burope temp. 
Charles V. 

The underlying thought in the boy's ques- 
tion, Which was the largest island before 
Australia was discovered? might apply to ap- 
pendicitis. That particular affection doubt- 
less has always held the same relation to 
human health that it does now, notwith- 
standing it has so recently been inscribed 
upon the nosological atlas. Those who make 
light of the modern surgeon because he so 
frequently finds this newly-named disease 
and eradicates it, are apt to confuse its 
discovery with its existence. They forget 
that, simultaneously with its recognition in 
our homes, has been the disappearance of 
the older and grave inflammation of the 
bowels, which, when sufficiently advanced to 
be identified, was nearly always fatal. They 
overlook the accuracy of diagnosis which 
permits this identification, and  espe- 
cially neglect the wonderful extent to 
which asepsis makes practicable the im- 
possibilities of the last generation. Dr. 
C. B. Lockwood's ‘Appendicitis, its Pathol- 
ogy and Surgery’ (Macmillan), might 
almost be designated “The Philosophy of 
Appendicitis.”” It is comprehensive but not 
diffuse, technical but not abstruse, as be- 
comes a thoughtful book which at every step 
represents experience and reflection. The 
difficulties and possible errors in diagnosis 
are well illustrated, for often it is quite as 
important to know what to avoid as what 
to do. The last line of p. 195 contains a 
most amusing typographical error in ‘‘gurg- 
ling and bauba rigma.” “Bauba rigma’”’ may 
well seem a recondite expression, intelligi- 
ble only to the inner circle, until one imag- 
ines that the author dictated to a stenog- 
rapher, who reproduced the approximate 
sound of the unaccustomed syllables which 
compose ‘‘borborygmi.”’ 

The host of seekers after the missing 
genealogical link between the mother coun- 
try and the United States should keep an 
eye on Mr. J. Henry Lea's “Genealogical 
Gleanings from the English Archives” in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register (Boston). The instalment in 
the current July issue opens up the promis- 
ing Bristol archives—completely, so far as 
record of apprentices to New England goes, 
for volumes 6-11. Among these are two 
apprentices in 1670 to John Alden, and it is 
suggested that this most prolific of the May- 
flower ancestors may be found to have orig- 
inated in the west of England. Other in- 
teresting trails are struck in the case of his- 
toric names. 

La Revue criticises the New York Bookman 
for its “amusing lapse’ in attributing to 
Jean Coquelin the authorship of the play of 
“Quo Vadis?” But in its own notice of this 
magazine it is guilty of an equal biunder, 
when describing a certain article as dealing 
with Charlotte Yonge, “the author of ‘John 
Halifax.’ ”’ 

Mr. Samuel Butler’s fantastic work on 
‘The Authoress of the Odyssey’ (London, 





1897) serves the veteran philologist, Dr. A 
Baumeister, as a starting-point for two ar. 
ticles on the Homeric poema in Nos. 109 and 
110 of Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung. It 
may be imagined that Dr. Baumeister does 
not share the eccentric English scholar's be- 
lief in Nausicaa’s authorship of the Odyssey; 
he is nevertheless seriously interested in 
many of Butier’s observations. What ren- 
ders the articles of especial interest to stu- 
dents of Homer, however, is the theory, ad- 
vanced by the writer, that the elaboration 
of the romantic scene in the land of the 
Pheacians is to be ascribed to a poet whose 
home was in the Ionian city of Phocwa. 
The discoveries of the last century have 
shown that there was a basis in fact for 
some of the most remarkable African mar- 
vels related by Homer and Herodotus. A 
Berlin philologist, Dr. Th. Zell, has just enun- 
ciated the theory that the Pulyphemus of the 
Odyssey is to be identified with the gorilla, 
whose strength and size are in harmony with 
the Homeric description. He interprets the 
name as indicating the terrible cries uttered 
by this animal, and lays even greater stress 
upon the use of the word Cyclops, inasmuch 
as roundness of the eyes is the physical trait 
which especially distinguishes the ape from 
the man. Dr. Zell supports his contention 
by a quotation from the ‘Periplus Hannonis,' 
showing that Hanno met near Sierra Leone 


some gorillas which he describes as ‘‘sav- 
age men.” 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen, No. 5, contains 


a summary of the researches of Dr. J 
Hiort in respect to the edible fishes of the 
North Sea. He treats especially of their 
migrations, and his observations lead him to 
the conclusion that they are practically in- 
exhaustible. The geological results, mainly, 
of a journey in the Kirghiz Steppe on the 
northern shore of the Caspian, are given by 
A. F. Stahl. 

In the latest issue of the Archacologisches 
Jahrbuch, the brothers, Alfred and Justus 
Koerte, publish a preliminary report of their 
archeological finds last season in the rulnus 
of the city Gordieion in northern Phrygia. 
A leading object was to discover the shrine 
where Alexander the Great cut the Gordian 
Kuot, and the archzologists are convinced 
that they have found this in a small temple, 
20 metres long and 11 metres wide, of which, 
however, little but the foundations and rvof- 
tiles have been preserved, these evidently 
belonging to the Eastern Greek style of 
structure of the sixth century. No sculp- 
ture of any kind was found except a torso 
of a Siren, in archaic Greek style. Nothing 
of the old city walls was discovered. The 
most important find was a series of five 
burial chambers, about 14 metres in height, 
which contained au abundance of tile uten- 
sils, and some in bronze and iron. The 
greatest curiosity among these is a sort of 
kettle with a sieve, which the brothers 
Koerte consider to have been used as beer 
vessels. These utensila range from the 
eighth and seventh century to the later 
Greek period. The particulars of the work 
done in Gordieion will be given in a special 
volume soon to be published. 

The Parliamentary paper on Slavery in 
Zanzibar is an answer to the charges fre- 
quently made that the emancipation decree 
is practically a dead letter through the 
lukewarmness of the British officials. By 
this decree, issued April 6, 1897, the legal 
status of slavery was abolished, and any 
slave could obtain his freedom on applica 
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tion. In the first twenty months some six 
thousand out of a slave population of 100,- 
000, availed themselves of the privilege, but 
in the last two years only 3,757 and 1,688, 
respectively—making in all about twelve 
thousand freedmen. It should be said that 
the recent epidemic of smallpox, in which 
twenty thousand perished, has seriously 
checked the progress of emancipation. This 
slow working of the decree is accounted for 
by the unwillingness of the slaves to ex- 
change the comforts and freedom from re- 
sponsibility of a condition of servitude for 
the risks and hardships, and especially the 
social ostracism, to which the freedman is 
inevitably exposed. The picture drawn of 
slave life, in which only fifteen hours a 
week of work is required for the possession 
of a house and land and care in sickness, 
reminds one of the pro-slavery arguments 
urged in this country a half-century ago. 
It is doubtless a true picture, now in Zan- 
zibar and Pemba as then in South Carolina, 
of the condition of slaves who are so for- 
tunate as to have good masters, but its 
dark side is not shown. The assertion is 
made that the decree has been beneficial 
in elevating the character of the slaves 
through the knowledge of their right to be 
free, and in encouraging a spirit of enter- 
prise among the Arab planters, who now 
take a close personal interest in their 
plantations instead of leaving all to their 
overseers. The Government is also giving 
efficient aid to the emancipation movement 
by educating the freed population in indus- 
trial schools. 

An interesting summary of the report of 
the customs committee of the lower house 
on the proposed tariff on corn in France 
is given in the Consular Rep rts for June. 
It contains a résumé of the arguments for 
an increase by the agricultural societies, 
the distillers of beet-root, etc., and those 
against by the representatives of the in- 
dustries using corn, transportation com- 
panies, and seventeen chambers of com- 
merce. There is also an account of the 
agricultural societies or farmers’ syndicates 
whose object is the promotion of agriculture 
by giving instruction through lectures and 
libraries, buying and renting the best im- 
plements, and securing markets for the sale 
of products. The societies number 2,067, 
with a membership of half a million, in- 
cluding all classes, from the nobles and 
wealthy land-owners to the farm-laborers. 
It is belleved that their influence will be 
felt in checking the growth of socialism, 
and in fixing the rural population to the 
soll by dignifying farm labor and Increasing 
its profita, 


~The multiplication of cyclopmdias and 
compendiums of home blography must be ac- 
counted for by diverse tastes and viewpoints 
among those who read, and by the impor- 
tance attached to books of reference by 
those who purchase, whether they read or 
not. ‘Lamb's Biographical Dictionary of the 
United States’ (Boston: James H. Lamb Co.) 
nearly reaches the middle of H in its third 
volume, and thus bids fair to be completed 
in three, or at most four, more large vol- 
umes. Its appearance is good and even 


impressive; the writing is correct and busl- 
nesslike, the proof-reading careful, the {l- 
lustrations numerous; precedents have been 
followed, but not slavishly. A work of these 
pretensions of course challenges compar}. 
son with ‘Appletons’ Cyclopedia of American 
Biography,’ which has long been standard 





in this field. Lamb’s volumes (at least in 
the ‘University Edition’’) are somewhat 
bigger and heavier; the type is larger and 
less closely set, the margins are wider; but 
the size of column is about the same, and 
the number of pages and of lines to the 
page somewhat less. As to the matter, Lamb 
makes a nearer approach to democratic 
equality; Presidents and the like are han- 
dled less extensively, men and women of 
minor fame more liberally; very brief no- 
tices are few. Families are not grouped as in 
Appleton, though sometimes a son or other 
relative, not deemed equal to a separate title, 
gets a few lines under the paiernal caption. 
As to number of names, take ‘“‘Adams” as a 
test case: each book has forty-two of these, 
but only thirty-one are the same in both; 
according to Lamb, eleven former worthies 
have lapsed from national remembrance, and 
as many new ones risen to take their places. 
Judging by this, the number of persons here 
celebrated must be nearly the same as in 
Appletons’ original six volumes, but almost 
a quarter of them have come to the front 
within the last fifteen years. The Cana- 
dians, Mexicans, South Americans, etc., who 
made a percentage of Appletons’ subjects 
are here disregarded, and with them go a 
good many ex-celebrities of our own land 
whose fame may be supposed to be shelf- 
worn. Parents and ancestors are named as 
far as may be. 


—tThe publishers, or their editor, Mr. John 
Howard Brown, profess a definite plan, and 
they seem to have carried it out. A casual 
survey detects no painful marks of haste, 
looseness, or incongruity. True, the minor 
notices of doubtful survivals are not al- 
ways accurate; but that is the rule, not the 
exception. In such matters one book of ref- 
erence usually copies from another—not the 
words, if its editor’s eyes are open, but the 
alleged facts. What if a man was born or 
died in February, and the types say the 
previous December? The chances are that 
few will know and nobody will care. Even 
when an exceptionally strenuous conscience 
goes to the sources of information, it often 
turns out that doctors differ and certainty is 
unattainable. What if a man scored with 
one novel and failed with others? Say that 
all his books were very popular; it is kinder. 
What if he won a single battle, and was 
drunk and incapable at thenext? De mortuis ; 
if he was not too publicly exposed, let the 
charitable tradition stand that he was uni- 
formly vigilant and heroic. Herein this Dic- 


tionary may be better than its predecessors, ° 


being young and yet to bear the test of time 
and use. But these large works are the 
joint product of many workmen, not always 
highly selected or highly paid; to detect 
every error, the editor should be omniscient; 
and it is well when the 4dryasdust critic, 
moping over some unimportant notice put 
in for form’s sake, does not convict its 
weary writer of dozing at his work and 
repeating what he had said ten lines above, 
But Mr. Brown and his contributors seem 
to have kept awake: they admit little for 
form's sake, and aim to deal solely with 
living reputations and largely with living 
persons, Their business is with facts, not 
with opinions; and if the salt of criticism 
be lacking, there is at least plain and free 
speech, as when we are told that Bret 
Harte’s first story was denounced by the 


Overland printer as “irreligious and im-' 


proper,” that Julian Hawthorne at Harvard 
‘‘was better known in athletics than in the 





classroom,” and that his father’s writings 
for some time “kept the wolf from the door, 
but gave no feasts.” If one could sometimes 
wish for more of these enlivening person- 
alities and less of leisurely and trivial de- 
tail, it is yet probably true that most 
people read a book of reference for facts, 
and not to see how well the writers can 
write. Those who like to get at the soul of 
men and things can find this done—on some 
European subjects—in Chambers and the 
Britannica; and such as prefer everyday 
facts “‘plain’’ and unclogged by explana- 
tions, will be disturbed by no vain philoso- 
phizing here, 


—Volume iii. of the ‘Letters to Washing- 
ton’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) continues the 
series from 1758 to 1770. At the opening, 
Washington is serving with Bouquet in the 
slow advance upon Fort Du Quesne, an ad- 
vance due more to the remembrance of 
Braddock’s mishap than to the real diffi- 
culties of taking the fort. The Virginian, 
whose advice as to road had been set aside, 
chafed under the delay, and called out from 
his correspondents echoes of his own freely 
expressed dissatisfaction. It was on the 
whole a dreary record of camp minutia, of 
contests with the wagoners, and differences 
with the commissaries. Even Bouquet wrote, 
after receiving some cattle for the army: 
“They are extremely bad, and I hope we 
shall have no more such cattle from the 
contractors.’”’ The Virginia Assembly, in a 
spasm of economy, voted to recall the regi- 
ment commanded by Washington—a mea- 
sure which would have prevented it from 
sharing in the honor of taking Fort Du 
Quesne. Fortunately, the Governor persuad- 
ed the Assembly to suspend the resolution, 
and the occupation of the fort made further 
action unnecessary. Washington now de- 
termined to withdraw from the army, and 
tasted the sweets of deserved praise. ‘‘The 
fear of losing you,”’ wrote Stewart, “has 
struck a general Grief and Dejection in both 
officers and Soldiers.’”’ An “humble address’’ 
from the officers of the Virginia regiment 
is full proof of the high estimation in which 
he was held, and is something more than a 
formal utterance of laudation. It has the 
note of sincerity to the full. 


—His marriage followed, and he at once 
went to Mount Vernon, where he led the 
life of a planter until the first Continental 
Congress was called. As a member of the 
House of Burgesses, he was naturally made 
the spokesman for the colonial regiments 
still in service, and their wants were first 
laid before him to enlist his activity in be- 
half of favorable action. At the same time 
he became interested in the Western lands 
offered as a reward for colonial service— 
an interest which endured to the end of his 
life. His ward, young Custis, also required 
some attention, and was put in the charge 
of Jonathan Boucher. With these many 
cares and occupations he was much en- 
grossed, and the entries from his ledger 
which Mr. Hamilton gives are evidence of 
his minute attention to all concerns. We 
wish it were possible to find some improve- 
ment in the editing of the letters. The 
editor still permits himself to strain after: 
inexplicable effects. Robert Stewart was 
not an illiterate man, and could not be 
placed in the same class with the overseer 
Hardwick. No less than forty-two letters 
from Stewart are contained in this volume. 
offering a ready test of his ability to spell, 
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Why he should be made to write “cas” and 
“purchass”’ is not easily understood. A hasty 
ending of a word is capable of a proper in- 
terpretation. So Hardwick, who is certain- 
ly an extraordinary writer, is made to say 
“mulch” where “mutch” is clearly intended, 
and “very elley spare,” an unintelligible 
phrase until the long form of 8 is recalled, 
when a variant of casily suggests itself. 
The ‘4 Oyrs’”’ on p. 170 surely should be ‘4 
Offrs.”” Errors like these cast much doubt 
on the accuracy of the text. 


—Margaretha von Poschinger’s three-vol- 
ume biography of ‘Kaiser Friedrich,’ pub- 
lished in 1898-1900, is condensed by Sidney 
Whitman into a single English volume, ‘Life 
of the Emperor Frederick’ (Harper & 
Brothers). The work is based ‘on the sources 
and is refreshingly free from sensationalism. 
It ignores or destroys all the unhistorical 
legends that have grown up about the hero’s 
person. No attempt is made to arrogate to 
him the credit of establishing the German 
Empire. Nothing is left of the alleged criti- 
cal differences of opinion between him and 
his Chancellor during his brief reign, nor 
of the rumors of intrigues concerning the 
treatment of his last illness. There was no 
plot between the German physicians and the 
Conservatives to exclude the dying Frederick 
from the throne; there was no determina- 
tion on the part of his wife to seat him on 
the throne, even at the cost of his life, by 
securing a false diagnosis from an English 
expert. For Frederick nothing more is claim- 
ed than is fairly his—a life of dignity and 
mainly subordinate usefulness, with an occa- 
sional intervention of prime importance, as 
when he supported the policy of granting 
moderate terms to Austria and the South 
German States, in 1866 (pp. 280, 281), and 
when he agitated for the imperial title in 
1870 (pp. 339-341). As regards the recon- 
ciliation between the Crown and the Prus- 
sian Liberals in 1866, it has long been known 
that his réle was a passive one (pp. 281, 
282), and that Bismarck carried his point 
against the Prussian Conservatives and ob- 
tained the King’s authority to ask for a bill 
of indemnity simply by utilizing Frederick’s 
known tendencies (pp. 298, 299). Finally, 
Frederick’s support of the alliance with 
Austria in 1879, which has been described as 
decisive in securing his father’s reluctant 
assent, is now stated (p. 418) to have been 
without influence. William ratified the 
treaty only because Bismarck threatened to 
resign if his policy were not accepted, and 
because the old Emperor ‘‘was averse to 
ministerial changes.’””’ Mr. Whitman tells 
us, in his introduction, that it has 
been his aim to select, from the Ger- 
man biography, ‘‘such portions as seem- 
ed most likely to interest English read- 
ers.” “English” is here used in a national 
rather than a linguistic sense, as is shown 
by the disproportionate space which Mr. 
Whitman allots to Frederick’s British court- 
ship and marriage, and to the relations be- 
tween Frederick’s household and the Brit- 
ish Court. In other respects, the condensa- 
tion will be found acceptable to American 
readers; and the translation is exceptionally 
good. The index should be fuller; for pur- 
poses of reference it is far from sufficient. 


—‘The Political Obstacles to Missionary 
Success in China,” is the title of a lecture 
delivered in Hong Kong by Mr. Alexander 
Michie on April 16, 1901, and now reprinted 
in a pamphlet of twenty-five pages. The 
author has lived more than thirty years 





in China, and written two well-known books. 
Small as it is, the lecture is a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the underly- 
ing causes of the chronic troubles in China 
which may be rightly credited to mission- 
ary activity. With calm mastery of the 
whole subject, Mr. Michie shows that “what 
the Chinese object to in foreign missions and 
will resist to the death is their political pre- 
tensions,’ which includes the sphere of so- 
cial relations. In China, the most impor- 
tant politics are those of the family and 
the village. If missionaries can live on 
good terms with the local communes and 
keep clear of the tribal feuds, the higher 
Chinese authorities will be only too glad 
to leave them unmolested. Notorious as is 
the open defiance of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, who claim official rank and in- 
terfere directly in the administration of 
justice, the Protestant missionary, with 
more subtle but equally real opposition to 
Chinese judicial methods, is often unwarily 
led to compromise himself in disreputable 
transactions. The Chinaman who to native 
cunning adds the benefit of foreign instruc- 
tion, ‘‘is several degrees ’cuter than his hea- 
then brother.’”’ When it is considered that 
the whole system of inland missions for 
the last forty years has been carried on 
under the egis of a clause smuggled into 
the Chinese text of the French treaty, in 
1860, at a time when China dared not face 
another war with Great Britain and France, 
one not only can see the essential dishonesty 
of the whole proceeding, but need not won- 
der at the constant missionary troubles, with 
their attendant crimes and outrages, during 
the past thirty-five years. In a word, Great 
Britain and the United States opened the 
door to their countrymen to overrun China, 
without taking adequate steps to control 
their operations. When, in 1871, an attempt 
was made by the Chinese Government to 
supply the want of a missionary concordat, 
not final, but inviting discussion, the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the United 
States declined to notice the proposal, on the 
pretext that it referred to the Roman Catho- 
lic propaganda, because, forsooth, it had been 
first addressed to the French Government. 
Thus placing themselves in the wrong, these 
Protestant Powers incurred much of the re- 
sponsibility for the outbreaks of the past 
thirty years. The author undoubtedly ex- 
presses the sentiment of the thoughtful, not 
only in China but at home, in urging that 
the two great non-aggressive nations us- 
ing the same language should put a bridle 
on missionaries, and prohibit them from 
meddling in Chinese politics in any manner 
whatsoever. 


BLASHFIELD’S ITALIAN CITIES. 


Italian Cities. By Edwin Howland Blash- 
field and Evangeline Wilbour Blashfield. 
2 vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 


Books about Italy are like books on re- 
ligious subjects, in that success is made easy 
for them; they often have a longevity and 
give a pecuniary return quite out of pro- 
portion to their merits. The bookshops of the 
Via Tornabuoni and of the Piazza di Spagna 
present the same familiar titles year after 
year, good, bad, and indifferent together, 
and generations of eager tourists carry them 
away to refresh their memories of the en- 
chanted land in their distant homes. The 








spell is an enduring one. A quarter of a 


century ago, young ladies used to buy Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Marble Faun’ in Rome (and heaven 
knows what likeness there is between that 
and the Rome that they saw), and, having 
carefully interleaved it with as many Illus- 
trative photographs as they could find, have 
it bound as a future ald to memory. In 
Florence they used ‘Romola’ In the same 
way. And these volumes are to-day still 
precious to their owners. 

The volumes before us would furnish an 
even better occasion for interleaving. ‘Ro- 
mola’ can, after all, dispense with it; the 
stimulated imagination may reproduce its 
scenes better than does the Alinari picture 
But our present authors treat critically of 
works of art, of line, grouping, perspective, 
chiaroscuro, and the like, and often’ the 
photograph is necessary if we would appre- 
ciate the exact value of what they are say- 


ing. And such a collection as they would 
require! The mosaics of Ravenna, with 
something of its antique sculpture, the 


Pinturicchios and Sodomas of Siena, of the 
Borgia rooms in the Vatican, of Monte 
Oliveto, the Correggios of Parma, the Peru- 
ginos, the Porta Augusta, the general pic- 
turesqueness of Perugia, the Giottos and 
Cimabues of Assisi, the frescoes of Raphael 
at Rome, the Mantegnas at Mantua, with 
many of those that have been carried from 
there elsewhere—these are but a part of 
what the collection would comprise. We 
hasten to add that the authors’ commentary 
would quite compensate the colle: 
his trouble. They would illustrate his {l- 
lustrations. This is as much as to say that 
‘Italian Cities’ must be counted among the 
better books of its class. We hesitate to 
use superlatives, and none the less, running 
over in our mind recent books about Italy, 
Although it 
treats of a relatively small number of cities, 
it may be warmly recommended to the trav- 
eller who carries his Burckhardt with him 
and carefully reads his Symonds and Beren- 
son. 

Open the volumes anywhere and begin 
reading; you at once “catch on,’ and are 
carried easily along. .Our authors have a 
pleasant way of putting things. We just 
now mentioned Symonds, whose name is 
more than once found in these pages. Prob- 
ably it is on account of a similar width of 
culture combined with a certain kinship of 
temperament, rather than as a result of im- 
itation, that the style reminds one frequent- 
ly of the historian of the Renaissance. Some- 
times, though rarely, in the cadence of the 
sentences, in the imagery and choice of 
words, it recalls Symonds in his gorgeous- 
ness, but in general it is the 'talian ‘Sketch- 
es’ with a new value. The judgments of art, 
to our mind, are superior to those of Sy- 
monds, who, with all his knowledge, talks of 
painting as a literary man and makes the 
artist chafe; while Mr. Blashfield himself 
wields the brush, and, whether you agree 
with him or not, not only has a right to his 
say, but commands a respectful hearing. Cer- 
tain turns of expression with a distinctly 
antique flavor puzzled us until we recal'ed 
that our authors have also published a trans- 
lation of Giorgio Vasari. Familiarity with 
Vasari crops out frequently in their pages, 
chiefly in rectification of mistakes he has 
made with regard to the artists under treat. 
ment. In matter as in manner these vol- 
umes have profited by him, but with dis. 
cretion and never unduly. 

It must be owned that the chapters are of 


tor for all 


we can recall none so good. 
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One, that recounting a visit 
to Cortona, does not rise above the level of 
an agreeable magazine article, which, per- 


unequal value. 


haps, it originally was. The same may be 
reluctantly said of all the papers relating 
to Florence, though they are on a higher 
plane and contain much that one is glad to 
read. But all that about the preparation and 
versatility of the Florentine artist has been 
told us over and over again by a hundred 
writers from Ruskin and Taine onward, 
though none, it may be, has done it more 
pleasantly. Even in the chapters devoted to 
Siena, there are two, those consecrated to 
Pinturicchio and to Sodoma, which are head 
and shoulders above the rest. In the de- 
scription of the town and in the passages 
from its history—all delightful reading and 
often vivid and forcible—it is chiefly the 
manner that is new. In the account of the 
two artists named, the matter also is fresh 
and of first-hand value. The same may be 
said of the chapters about Correggio, Peru- 
gino, Giotto, Raphael, Mantegna, and the 
mosaics of Ravenna. In all these the au- 
thors are not merely clever, cultivated, and 
agreeable writers, but are critics of art 
who are of its guild, and who have qualities 
that are very rare among their companions 
uniting these two attributes. They do not 
indulge in vague general statements, they 
are not always quite one side from the in- 
telligence of the lay reader, but they give 
whys and wherefores, they go into detail, 
and are full, clear, forcible, and convincing. 
Their style even is at its best in those chap- 
ters where they are writing of what is near- 
est to their hearts and daily interests. And 
in the midst of their warmest praise there 
are little flashes of impartiality that are 
delightful, at times even diverting. As a 
sample, the final sentences about the gallery 
of Perugia, where its wearisomeness is 
handsomely recognized, or the ups and 
downs of the balance in weighing the merits 
of Perugino himself, with the fina! result, 
however, that both his character as a man 
and his rank as a painter are established 
upon a better and firmer basis than much 
of recent criticism has granted to either. 
To our mind, one of the great qualities of 
this work is its absence of parti pris and 
faddism. It speaks quite as simply and 
honestly of what one doesn’t admire 
in Botticelli as of what one does, and jus- 
tice to the primitives does not make it un- 
just even to Giulio Romano. This will not 
seem small praise when one recalls how 
much inquisitorial zeal, the zeal that burns 
and bans, has gone to contemporary admi- 
ration for the quattrocento; in fact, we 
own that it is because we ourselves have 
to cry peccavi that we recognize how high a 
virtue is ourauthors’ even-handedness, They 
show, too, how some of the characteristics 
of Giotto, which Ruskin and others most 
jaud as consummate art, were really limita- 
tions, and yet that these very limitations 
are part of the reason why his decorations 
of the iower church at Assisi are among the 
most admirable that Burope has to show. 
Rectification of Ruskin and his followers is 
not exactly new, but it is not yet banal; 
and the temperate, comprehensive criticism 
that assigns to Giotto what we believe to be 
his true place in art, and seeks conscien- 
tiously to do this with every painter treated, 
must always be a rare thing. In the chapter 
about Parma, the judgments of both Burck- 
hardt and Symonds relative to Correggio are 
eited, and we were curlous enough te read 





the passages indicated of those authors, with 
the resulting conviction that the Blashfield 
judgment is worth more to the traveller of 
to-day than either of the others. An un- 
usual breadth of sympathy, an unusual free- 
dom from bias, an unusual sense of justice, 
are indeed an admirable equipment for a 
critic, if in addition he be well furnished 
with modern knowledge, and have opportu- 
nity to see and patience to investigate. We 
are sure that an intelligent tourist visiting 
Ravenna, Siena, Parma, Perugia, Assisi, 
Rome, or Mantua, cannot have a pleasanter 
or more trustworthy artistic companion than 
these two volumes will furnish. We heartily 
wish they may have their place in those 
shops of the Via Tornabuoni and the Piazza 
di Spagna already mentioned, whence they 
will find their way into the hands of the 
judicious for many a long year to come. 

It is to be regretted that the proofreading 
has been so imperfectly done. Each of these 
handsome volumes is disfigured by a slip of 
errata that might easily have been increased. 
Just for the sake of example, Niccola Pisano 
(p. 134), Filippi Strozzi (p. 226), Guibbileo 
(p. 240), might be added to that of the first 
volume. We mention but one in the second 
because tubes for cubes (p. 135) might prove 
puzzling. Then there are actual sins of com- 
mission. The authors perhaps follow lights 
of their own when they write (p. 261, vol. 
ii., and elsewhere) Santa Maria alle Grazie, 
instead of delle Grazie, as the rest of the 
world uses; but what can they mean when 
they talk of “the Gonzaghe,’’ ‘‘the Monte- 
feltri,”’ “the Farnesi,” ‘“‘Giotti,” ‘‘Ghirlan- 
daji,’’ and so on? In one place is written 
Giottos, in accordance with the ordinary 
English mode of making a plural to Conti- 
nental names. It may be that to escape such 
dissonances as ‘“‘Farneses’’ they have applied 
to proper names the plural forms of Italian 
common nouns; but as Italians never do 
that, we have here plurals that are neither 
English nor Italian. Still, all these are but 
“beauty spots.”” We will bear with them 
and yet others, if our authors will give us 
another series of ‘Italian Cities.’ We will 
even venture to recommend for their treat- 
ment Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, Pavia, and whatever aspects may be 
to them sympathetic of Venice and Milan, 
in default of a whole volume for each. 

By way of postscript: We had nearly for- 
gotten to call attention to one of the rarest 
qualities of this work as criticism of art, 
and that is its perfect urbanity. There is 
not a shadow of contempt for those who are 
not blessed with the light that illumines its 
authors. This praise is so singular that we 
leave it without further comment. 


MORE NOVELS. 


The Supreme Orime. By Dorothea Gerard. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1901. 

Trewern: A Tale of the Thirties. By R. 
M. Thomas. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Mononia: A Love Story of ‘48. By Justin 
McCarthy. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Valencia's Garden. By Mrs. Schuyler 
Crowninshield. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
The God of his Fathers, and Other Stories. 
By Jack London. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Madame de Longgarde (Dorothea Gerard) 
has chosen an unusual theme and settifig for 
her fine romance. The Ruthefiian Slavs of 
Eastern Austria have in their dialect, man- 
ner of life, and religious observances, so 








many points of difference from the Rus- 
sians that her volume cannot be class- 
ed among the “Russian” books of 
which the press is so prolific at the 
present time. Potapenko has described, 
in one of the best among his well-known 
stories of life among the priestly caste in 
Little Russia (next-door neighbors to Mme. 
de Longgarde’s Ruthenians), how the ardent 
young priest, inflamed with divine enthu- 
siasm for his holy calling, wrecks his own 
domestic happiness and drives from him his 
young wife and his child. Throughout, the 
sympathies of the reader are enlisted on his 
side, because his efforts are so obviously 
directed to the annihilation of the crying 
abuses, bad old customs, and mercenary cal- 
culations which rule the priests and their 
lives in ccuntry parts. But the case is, 
though parallel, entirely different with Fa- 
ther Gregor, the hero of ‘The Supreme 
Crime.’ He, too, is fired with the desire 
to be a more worthy priest than the eccie- 
siastics whom he sees about him; but our 
sympathies are with his unfortunate wife 
rather than with him. Yet so artistically 
is the plot managed that the reverse is the 
case until the end approaches. By delicate 
revealing touches, his character is vividly 
portrayed—the character of an unconscious 
yet pitiless worshipper of his own spiritual 
perfection over other men’s’ imperfec- 
tions. Faith and hope he has; the greatest 
of all—charity—he lacks, and that towards 
his own noble, devoted wife unjustly sus- 
pected of murder, and too proudly innocent 
to justify herself (even were that possible) 
even to him until fairly forced to do so. 
The Epilogue sets forth how this over- 
righteous yet thoroughly well-meaning 
priest was brought to a consciousness of his 
own crime after he had brought his wife to 
despair. With exquisite simplicity, realism, 
and clearness, the writer sets the whole 
picture before our eyes; and it is difficult 
to say which side of the whole merits the 
most praise, the descriptions of landscape, 
customs, personal appearance, or character, 
so perfect is every detail. 

On one point the reader requires a little 
warning. The writer briefly explains that 
the church of which Father Gregorisa priest 
belongs to the branch of the Eastern Rite 
which acknowledges allegiance to the Pope 
of Rome, yet one who is not somewhat well 
acquainted with that ‘“‘Uniate’’ Church is 
likely to infer that the ways and customs de- 
scribed are identical with those which pre- 
vail in the genuine Russian Church. But, 
during the three hundred years of this mon- 
grel church’s existence (it is called ‘‘Greek- 
Catholic’ by its members, who emigrate in 
thousands to New York and Pennsylvania, 
and are now returning by the thousand to 
their original allegiance), it has undergone 
great changes. Although the untrammelled 
exercise of their orthodox ritual, vernacu- 
lar, and beliefs was guaranteed to the peo- 
ple who accepted this compromise (in the 
alleged cause of unity), and to their descen- 
dants, pressure has gradually been brought 
to bear upon the ‘‘Uniates,’’ until their cus- 
toms (with the exception of the married 
priesthood) and their creed are practically 
identical with those of Rome at the present 
day—even to the extent of accepting the 
papal dogmas of yesterday touching the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Infallibility of 
the Pope. Therefore, let this fine story be 
read for pleasure, and for its remarkable 
workihanship; but let no student of Russian 
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affairs draw any conclusions whatever as 
to the Russian Church—with the sole ex- 
ception that, in that case as in this, priests 
must be married before ordination, and can- 
not remarry; with the added clause for the 
Russian Church, that a parish priest has no 
option whatever in the matter, and is com- 
pelled to marry. 

The motto of Mr. Thomas’s book may 
be said to be the party cry, “Gallant little 
Wales!” While the hero is escorting the 
heroine, whom he meets for the first time 
on a dark night riding a lame horse and 
many miles from home, he improves the 
eceasion by eulogizing the Welsh character. 
The various incidents—a duel, a day’s 
shooting, a hunt, a parliamentary election, 
perils by sea and perils by land—puzzle 
the reader by their lack of coherence and 
of connection with the plot, until they are 
understood to be merely variations on one 
main theme, the beauty of Welsh scenery. 
In short, the plot is both subsidiary and 
inferior to the descriptions, and the charac- 
ters have little originality. The lively 
grass widow with a good heart is no new 
type, and the muscular hero might have 
come straight from Kingsley’s novels. As 
to local color of the period, there is prac- 
tically none after the first chapter, and 
the dialogues are strangely unlike those 
given in better-known pictures of the “Thir- 
ties.” Allusions to “‘new gas lanterns” 
and disquisitions on the Reform Bill do 
not of themselves carry us back into the 
past, and if the incidents related could 
have happened at all, which may perhaps 
be doubted, they could just as well have 
happened in the nineties. 

If local color is lacking in ‘Trewern,’ in 
‘Mononia’ there is enough, and, from the 
point. of view of the ordinary novel reader, 
to spare. Regarded purely as a “‘love story”’ 
it will never rank very high. As a picture 
of stirring past times, drawn by the practised 
hand of a historian and of a patriotic con- 
temporary, who began his journalistic career 
by reporting the Clonmel trial of the “Young 
Ireland’”’ conspirators, it cannot fail to be 
deeply interesting. The vivid pages of Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy may help the non- 
Hibernian reader to enjoy this book, for the 
hero is clearly suggested by Thomas Francis 
Meagher, with perhaps a dash of John 
Mitchel; and Mr. Desmond, the father of 
the heroine, seems to be a travesty of Wil- 
liam Smith O’Brien. We may possibly skip 
the love scenes, with their somewhat stilted 
prolixity, but we shall read with care every 
word about “Young Ireland’’ and the politics 
of the day. To describe an election seems a 
great temptation to novelists. Since the im- 
mortal scene in Pickwick, we have had the 
subject recently handled by Mrs, Ward, An- 
thony Hope, George Meredith, and now by 
one who has been both novelist and historian. 
Even the stiffness of the lovemaking is 
convincingly old-fashioned, and the author’s 
polished sentences of description, narrative, 
or quiet satire seem in perfect harmony 
with the days of elaborate courtesy which he 
describes. When Mr. Desmond, an admira- 
ble type of a self-important spendthrift, 
posing even to himself, dies to the sound of 
a dog’s wailing, and takes it for a Banshee, 
what could be neater than the phrase which 
tells of his ‘‘smile of grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the recognition given to the an- 
cestral claims of the House of Desmond’? 
Altogether, there is an unusual and very 
pleasing flavor about the book, all the more 





because it deals, as the author remarks, 
with a class hitherto ignored in Irish fiction, 
“middle-class personages belonging general- 
ly to the professional orders."" It is devoid 
alike of the rollicking fun of Lever and the 
pathos of Miss Lawless and Jane Barlow; 
and the impression it leaves is distinctly in- 
dividual. In a more general way, it may also 
excite in the reader’s mind the wonder whe- 
ther, with all our boasted modern culture, 
the old days when men of all ages quoted 
Horace and Homer and spoke in debating 
societies, were not after all more polished 
and, even in their political upheavals, more 
decorous than our own. 

In ‘Valencia’s Garden’ we have an old- 
fashioned melodrama. We find all the regu- 
lar stock characters. The almost painfully 
ingenuous heroine, this time with uneven 
teeth and a cast in her eye; her old and un- 
appreciative husband; the high-minded hero, 
who virtuously restrains her bursts of ex- 
pansiveness towards himself; the deep-eyed 
villain with his plots and his drugs; the 
elderly adventuress, who goes beyond even 
the villain in her impotent malice and final- 
ly murders the wrong person; the ancient 
family retainer; and the enfant terrible. 
What more could be wished, even in a dime 
novel? The brewer’s son behaves in an 
unseemly manner, directly traceable to his 
father’s profession, and is told by the hero 
that it will take his family ‘‘ten genera- 
tions’ to attain gentlemanlike feelings. The 
heroine talks with surprising frankness of 
and to her “husband's loveress,’”” and the 
husband is portrayed as a fit object of pity, 
enslaved as he is to these two women at 
once. It cannot be said that the characters 
are very lifelike, but then neither are the 
dialogues, which are French literally trans- 
lated. The sentence ‘‘My heart! the sugar; 
that makes the fat,”’ occurs on page 3, and 
is typical of the whole book. Probably the 
reader’s first feeling of affection for any 
character will be called forth by the kind 
deus ex machina of the last chapter, the 
magpie who has stolen the heroine’s neck- 
lace, but has had the thoughtfulness, on 
ehanging his abode, to leave it behind for 
discovery. 

The friends of Scruff Mackenzie and of 
Malemute Kid will welcome ‘The God of his 
Fathers.’ Probably all writers of the short 
story laid in distant lands fervently wish 
that Kipling had not, as was said of Shak- 
spere, “had the idea first.’’ It is inevitable 
that the ‘Plain Tales’ should unconsciously 
exist in our minds as a bed of Procrustes on 
which to measure all similar attempts; and 
this is obviously unfair. Jack London has, 
however, unusually little to fear from the 
comparison. His eleven stories in this vol- 
ume are vivid, concise, and dramatic. If 
they are sometimes coarse, generally dis. 
agreeable, and always cynical and reckless, 
this is nothing peculiar to him. The only 
missionary brought on the scene is—unlike 
Father Roubeau, in “The Son of the Wolf” 
—a coward and a renegade; but is not the 
poor missionary always fair game? The un- 
sophisticated reader may wince at the calm- 
ness with which the institution of ‘‘North- 
land wives” is treated, but at least it is no 
worse than a “Burmese marriage.” Jack 
London has one great advantage over his 
Anglo-Indian prototype: in describing his 
favorite Yukon country, he deals with a 
state of things less known to the civilized 
world. If Kipling has made us feel the hor- 
yors of heat, this writer fully impresses up~- 
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on us the cruelty of cold. Whether the sto- 
ries are humorous, blood-curdling, or pa- 
thetic—and it may be noted that the best 
in the book, “Grit of Women,’ belongs to 
the third class—they have a wild, elemental 
savagery which is positively thrilling. A 
certain amount of tall talk, especially 
“spread - eagleism,”"’ might profitably be 
omitted, and the tone of the whole will jar 
on many readers. But if any one wants to 
be interested, amused, and thoroughly stir- 
red, he cannot do better than read this vol- 
ume. 


THE LAND OF THE 


The Land of the Moors: A Comprehensive 
Description. By Budgett Meakin. With 
83 illustrations and a map. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1901. Pp. xxxii, 464. 


MOORS. 


It must be confessed that this second vol- 
ume of Mr. Meakin’s Mauretanian thesaurus 
is a disappointment. The weaknesses of the 
first volume recur more emphatically, and 
their nakedness is not covered out of sight 
by the same veiling excellences. The wild 
system of transliteration to which, with 
slight modification, Mr. Meakin still clings, 
continues to add a terror to reading. It is 
often impossible to tell in what degree the 
vagaries of form here given are due to a mis- 
print, to simple error, or to the perversity 
of this unhappy system. The basis of all 
the confusion is that he does not distinguish 
between written and colloquial Arabic, which, 
in vocalization especially, often stand miles 
apart. Thus, he considers that ‘Arabic is 
written phonetically,” a statement which is 
closer to the truth than it would be if said 
of English, but not nearly so true as of 
French. The fact is, that the writer on the 
East must follow strictly one of two courses; 
he must either take the written form and 
reproduce its signs exactly according to a 
conventional system based on the Latin al- 
phabet, or he must listen to the word as 
spoken by natives, and then represent its 
sounds in a fixed phonetic alphabet. It may 
be doubted whether Mr. Meakin’'s ear is suf- 
ficiently acute for him to pursue this latter 
course. At any rate, he has fallen between 
the two methods, and the reader is often 
left in doubt as to what precisely is the 
form intended. Thus, for one or two ex- 
amples only, Mahurék, on page 247, may be 
Mahriik or Muharrak; on the same page 
mudin for mudun is strange enough to call 
for a note of explanation. We have also 
Muwdhhadi for Muwahhid (muwahhadi 
mean only ‘one who stands in some relation 
to another of whom unity is asserted’); and 
VYurdbti for Murabit. These are both well- 
known historical names, and if present-day 
Morocco has so distorted them, we should 
be told it distinctly. 

Nor does Mr. Meakin seem to be a safer 
guide in things grammatical. The remark, 
on page xxiv, that “the final A in feminine 
proper names becomes ¢ for euphony when 
the following word begins with a vowel’ 
throws a flood of light on his methods. His 
scholarship, in the exact sense, is thus evi- 
dently slight. Further, he does not seem 
to have prepared himself for his task by any 
considerable reading in Arabic or acquain- 
tance with Muslim literature. He relies up- 
on his own knowledge of the country and 
upon his own inquiries, joined to a wide 
study of European books on Morocco. Thus, 
he has paid comparatively little attention to 
the Arabic travellers and geographers, ex- 
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cept when they met him directly, in Euro- 
pean translations. Ibn Batiita he knows only 
in the translation by Samuel Lee of the ab- 
stract, and he has not, apparently, heard of 
the fuller text and translation of Defrémery 
and Sanguinetti. Of Yaqit he makes no 
use, nor of the geographers of the Biblio- 
theca. There are one or two references to 
al-Bakri, but of so blind a nature that it 
is impossible to tell in what form he has 
been consulted. They may easily be second- 
hand. Mr. Meakin, throughout, is somewhat 
too fond of the blind reference, On page 
164, for example, we read, “See Mela, Pliny, 
Polybius, etc.”” These authors, apart from 
the “‘etc.,” will certainly stand being looked 
into a good deal. 

In many other ways, a curious ignorance, 
or at best carelessness, in regard to Muslim 
law and literature is displayed. For exam- 
ple, on page 244, we are told about the 
lithographic establishment in connection 
with the Qarawinin mosque. A_ fuller 
account of it and a list of the books pub- 
lished there would have been of high 
interest and value. A European Arabist 
counts it a prize when he has added one 
of those lithographs to his library. But all 
Mr. Meakin does is to add in a footnote 
that the establishment was taken over by 
Mulay el-Hasan “to have a work printed 
called ‘Es-Sheikh Mortada.’” This is a 
strange way of referring to the famous 
edition of the Jthaf as-Sada, the commen- 
tary by the Sayyid Murtada on the Jhya@ of 
al-Ghazzali. Still stranger is the remark 
which follows, that of the works issued 
from this press, “those which are unique 
are of little value.”’ Again, on page 253, we 
are told of “‘the preference for white female 
slaves, which tempts people to sell their 
children by light-colored slave mothers.’’ 
Usage in Muslim countries has gone very 
far in the way of overriding canon law, 
but it has gone much further in Morocco 
than elsewhere if the acknowledged child 
of a free man by a slave can be a slave. 
Such a child, according to law, and to usage 
elsewhere, is freeborn. It would be of in- 
terest to know how the matter is arranged 
in Morocco. Mr. Meakin seems not to 
recognize the difficulty involved. Again, on 
page 266, there is a description of the tomb 
of Idris II. in his mosque at Fez, with its 
gold-embroidered cloth cover and its gold 
or gilded censers. On that is a note that 
“Rohifs speaks of this display as contrary 
to the teachings of the Kor’4n.”" Mr. Meakin 
does not hazard any comment, but we are 
left with the impression that he accepts the 
dictum as of authority. Apparently, he has 
not read the Qur’An, for it would be hard 
to find anything in it to this purpose. When 
the Wahhfbites levelled all the tombs they 
could reach, it was in obedience to certain 
traditions from Muhammad, but to those tra- 
ditions the rest of Islam has paid scant at- 
tention. Similarly, the law forbidding the 
use of gold for ornaments and utensils has 
no basis in the Qur’fin, but only in tradi- 
tion. Rohlfs, in this case, is a broken reed. 

But we pass from such details, signifi- 
cant as they are, to a description of the book, 
It divides into three parts. The first, of 
84 pages, is an account, good but too brief, 
of the natural features and products of the 
country. The second, exceeding 320 pages, 
is called “political,” and is practically a 
guide-book to the separate towns and dis- 
tricts, under the rubrics Open Ports, OClos- 
ed Ports, Imperial Cities, Sacred Towns, 





Minor Towns, Spanish Possessions, and Mo- 
rocco beyond the Atlas. A general criticism 
must be that Baedeker would have done it 
better, and that it would have been well if 
Mr. Meakin could have approximated to 
Baedeker’s concise, impersonal  siyle. 
Through it, generally, is the trail of the 
amateur. One example will be sufficient. 
One of the two great mosques in Fez is 
described, and rightly, as the “mosque of the 
Qarawinin” (Mr. Meakin’s form is Karteein, 
one of the most mysterious products of his 
system), and we are told further that it is 
so called because the inhabitants of its 
district were “of Eastern extraction.’’ The 
connection is not exactly clear, and their 
extraction becomes evident only when we 
derive the name from the town Qayrawfn. 
Further, the encyclopedias unanimously 
name this mosque “‘of the Karubin,” what- 
ever may be their authority. This, also, is 
the name which Rohlfs gives, who got it on 
the spot and whom Mr. Meakin elsewhere 
uses as an authority. An explanation is 
plainly called for, but none is given here. 
The facts in the case are as follows. The 
certainly historical name of the mosque, as 
given in the Arabic geographers, is “of the 
Qarawinin,” i. ¢€., of the people of Qay- 
rawin. To all appearance, a@ name given 
to it at the present day is “of the 
Karibiyin,” «. e., of the Cherubim. Now 
one of the principal ornaments of the mosque 
is an old European bell, four feet in height 
and twelve in circumference at the rim. 
It was evidently loot from some Christian 
church and is used as a kind of chandelier, 
exactly as were the bells of Compostela in 
the mosque at Cordova. On it are four de- 
vices in bas-relief, an eagle, a lion, a bull, 
and an obscure figure. Mr. Meakin, page 
270, conjectures it is of a man, and is re- 
minded of the emblems of the four evange- 
lists. Did the devices suggest to the Mus- 
lims the four Cherubim who are the bearers 
of the throne of God, and to whom they, 
following Ezekiel, apparently, give these 
forms? Did the mosque thence gain its pop- 
ular name? The conjecture is possible; but 
the describer of this, the most sacred mosque 
in Morocco, and the principal building in one 
of its principal cities, should not have left 
us to hunt explanations in the dark. 

The third part, of 42 pages, describes trav- 
elling in Morocco, and, especially, the ex- 
periments and experiences of the author in 
his wanderings. The book as a whole leaves 
a confused impression upon the mind. It is 
undoubtedly our fullest account of Morocco, 
and is crammed with information, much of it, 
however, of a dubious kind. If Mr. Meakin 
pays any attention to his critics—he does not 
seem to have done so with our review of his 
first volume—we would entreat him most 
vehemently, for the sake of his third (on the 
manners and customs of the Moors), to put 
himself to school with the ‘Ulam& of Fez, 
or of any other Muslim university—that 
of Fez has an excellent reputation—to ac- 
quire some outline, at least, of Muslim the- 
ology and jurisprudence, and then to take 
Lane’s ‘Modern Egyptians’ for his model in 
writing. Let him remember that the root of 
Lane’s success lay not simply in his forte 
of description, but in the severe studies 
which he put himself through at Cairo. The 
describer of Cairene life was accepted by 
the ‘Ulami there as their fellow. Was- 
sald, 





Orestes A. Brownson’s Latter Life, from 1856 
to 1876. By Henry F. Brownson. Detroit, 
Mich.: The Author. 1900. 


A loosely printed volume of 629 pages 
brings to a close Mr. Brownson’s filial 
labors in behalf of his father’s memory and 
fame. It is quite as interesting as either of 
the two preceding volumes, the second of 
which recited the elder Brownson’s ‘experi- 
ence during the first dozen years of his 
connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church. Nothing if not controversial, it 
was only a question upon what persons and 
opinions he should wreak his controversial 
zeal. In his ante-Catholic period the or- 
thodox and their opinions gave him his op- 
portunity; in its later phases the liberals 
and other Protestants from whom he was 
gradually receding. Having become a Ro- 
manist, without losing the old objects of at- 
tack, he found that others were immediately 
developed. The Catholics were not Catholic 
enough for him—that is to say, un-Catholic. 
They were not severe enough in the con- 
struction of their own doctrines and prin- 
ciples. His conversion was nearly simul- 
taneous with Newman’s, whose ‘Develop- 
ment of Christianity’ was the bridge by which 
he carried himself over from the Anglican to 
‘the Roman side. A most unsafe bridge, thought 
Brownson, It would never do to confess that 
there was any development of the true faith. 
The early Church must have had the plenum 
of all truth, and that explicitly. 

In 1855 Brownson removed to New York, 
and his removal coincided with a remark- 
able change in his habit of thought and the 
direction of his controversial activities. In 
Boston he was at first content to defend 
“Catholicity” by external authority, believ- 
ing with Manning that ‘“‘ a man who attempts 
to find reasons for his faith is on the high 
road to infidelity.” But the fact is, the 
stuff for a good Romanist was not in him. 
He was born to be a free lance, and was 
unhappy when obliged to hold his lance at 
rest. In New York he found himself in 
growing sympathy with the Paulist Fathers, 
especially with Fathers Hewit and Hecker, 
while his relations with Archbishop Hughes 
were often strained, with now and then a 
rupture of the most serious kind. Twice, 
at least, Hughes publicly berated him, once 
when he had given an oration at Fordham; 
and all the Jesuits and other clericals fol- 
lowed the Archbishop to the banquet hall, 
leaving poor Brownson, solitary and dinner- 
less, to wait for the train that would take 
him back to the city. About as much “in- 
definite heterogeneity’’ is revealed in Ameri- 
can Catholicism as in English by Mr. Pur- 
cell’s life of Cardinal Manning. Hughes is 
impeached of various indirections and un- 
truths. To alleviate the stress of his op- 
position, Brownson betook himself to Eliza- 
beth, N. J., where a more friendly bishop 
had jurisdiction over him. But change of 
residence brought only partial relief. Com- 
plaints were made of him at Rome, but he 
had friends as well as enemies, and he 
escaped the heavy hand of ecclesiastical con- 
demnation. He was always ready to make 
amends for his intellectual aberrations. “It 
will cost me nothing,” he wrote, “‘to retract 
any error authority may point out in my 
writings.” “If the Holy See finds aught in 
what I have written to mark with a note 
of censure, or that she requires me to re- 
tract, I do not think it will cost me a mo- 
ment’s struggle to obey her, and to accept 
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her decision ex animo.” But he would 
straightway have offended again. He thought 
himself a submissive servant of authority, 
and he was an irrepressible individualist— 
nothing being changeless in his opinions but 
their perpetual change. 

There is little emphasis upon his relation 
to the dogma of infallibility, but it is cer- 
tain that he inclined to Newman’s minimiz- 
ing interpretation of the dogma rather than 
to the maximizing interpretation of Man- 
ning and W. G. Ward. He was no stickler 
for the temporal power of the papacy, be- 
lieving that in that respect the Pope would 
do well to pass a self-denying ordinance. 
He anticipated those American construc- 
tions of Catholicism which the present Pope 
has condemned in Archbishop Ireland’s ut- 
terances and in the writings of Father 
Hecker, though, while softening his reproval 
of Newman’s ‘Developmentism,’ he did not 
go so far as Hecker on this line. 

He was an ardent politician, and as indi- 
vidualist here as in his theological opinions, 
From hating not only the abolitionists, but 
all anti-slavery men, and voting for Bu- 
chanan, he veered round to the Republican 
side, voted for Lincoln in 1860, and found 
him in 1863 ‘“‘the present encumbrance,”’ en- 
gaging with Sumner in sympathetic corre- 
spondence on this head. He accepted Sum- 
ner’s doctrine of “State-suicide,” and was for 
making Frémont President in 1864. Afflicted 
with Whewell’s foible, he criticised the con- 
duct of generals and pians of campaign as 
knowingly as if they were ‘“‘the deep thingsof 
God.” He wrote with terrible and discon- 
certing frankness of the disloyalty of the 
Catholic clergy to the Union cause. He 
favored the emancipation of the slaves, not 
as an end but as a means. Serfdom should 
have succeeded slavery as the freedman’s 
best defence. ‘‘Our boasted Anglo-Saxon 
race has no conscience towards inferior and 
colored races.”” Here was “‘the trumpet of a 
prophecy.” 

Forced to give up Brownson’s Review in 
1864, he became a frequent contributor to the 
Catholic World, the organ of the Paulist 
Fathers and their doctrine of American 
Catholicism. But Brownson soon found that 
he had reached his liberal aphelion, and that 
it was time for him to be getting back to 
closer quarters with the higher powers, He 
quarrelled with Hewit and Hecker, as with 
many others, and in 1873 resumed the publi- 
cation of his own review without ecclesias- 
tical consent. It had been gall and worm- 
wood for him to submit his articles to ec- 
clesiastical supervision, and whether this was 
kept up under the new régime we are not 
told; but the new régime was not continued 
long. His strength suddenly gave way, and 
he died in April, 1876, being then seventy- 
three years old. With great intellectual 
ability, there was some defect that prevented 
his being one of the factors in American 
life that we must seriously reckon with. Ap- 
parently there was too little character in 
proportion to the talent for the making of a 
profoundly influential man. 





Mosquitoes: How they live; how they car- 
ry disease; how they are classified; 
how they may be destroyed. By L. O. 
Howard, Ph.D., Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. New York: Mo- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 1901. Pages 241, 
60 fig. 

The mosquito question in one form or 





another is an old one, and those living in 
localities where the insects abound have 
in time come to consider them as among the 
inevitables, like death and taxes, which must 
be borne with such philosophy as is avail- 
able. But it was not until it became quite 
certain that there was an intimate relation 
between ‘“‘malaria’’—that blessed refuge to 
which the doctors referred all puzzling 
symptoms—and mosquitoes, that the public 
became at all interested in the study of 
these tiny pests. Of course many did not 
credit the relation said to exist between the 
disease and th< insect—indeed, it is not 
even yet admitted that the disease cannot 
be transferred in any other way; but the 
popular interest was at all events aroused. 
When it became yet further probable that 
that dread scourge, yellow fever, was also 
dependent upon a species of mosquito for its 
transmission, the matter became a vitally 
important one, concerning which all sorts 
of questions were asked and all sorts of mis- 
information were set abroad. To answer 
these questions, and to set out in a clear, 
succinct manner the relations between mos- 
quitoes and the diseases above mentioned, is 
the object of Dr. Howard’s excellent little 
book. Its appearance is timely, and no one 
was more competent than its author to write 
it. 


First of all, we have a general account 
of mosquitoes as a whole, and of their 
habits and life history; from which it ap- 
pears that there Is yet very much to be 
learned concerning them. Indeed, ‘the im- 
pression left when the book is laid down is 
that the subject is incomplete, and that, 
concerning the most common and obtru- 
sive little insects about us, we have only 
a very imperfect knowledge. Dr. Howard 
has added much to our stock of information 
through his own researches, and has 
now collated all that was _ previous- 
ly recorded, giving a good basis for 
future research. In the chapter on 
malaria and mosquitoes, there is a 
clear account of the life cycle of the proto- 
zoan parasite causing the disease, and of 
the part that the insect plays in its econo- 
my. It seems fairly proved that, while with- 
in the body of a malarial patient, this proto- 
zoan can multiply indefinitely if not checked 
by remedies, yet its sexed forms are pro- 
duced only in the digestive system of the 
Anopheles mosquitoes, where they conjugate 
and produce bodies that work their way 
into the salivary glands, and are thus intro- 
duced through the beak into a new victim 
when the mosquito again bites. As to yel- 
low fever, the proof is less clear, but con- 
vincing so far as it goes. There is a full 
account of the experiments that have been 
made, and one thing at least seems estab- 
lished—there is no danger of inoculation 
through contact with a diseased person or 
his belongings. There need be no more fumi- 
gation of clothing, of cargoes, or of mails, 
and no unreasonable dread of infection 
through individuals from a yellow-fever dis- 
trict. All that is necessary now is to keep 
the suspect in quarantine during the period 
of incubation, in a mosquito-free building. 
But is there any possible mitigation of this 
pest in districts where they abound? Dr. 
Howard says there is, and describes a num- 
ber of methods by which partial or even 
complete relief may be obtained. Inci- 
dentally, he accuses railroads of distrib- 
uting mosquitoes from the seacoast to 
inland points which formerly were free 





from them, and in this he is ne doubt 
correct. 

The illustrations are fifty in number, and 
are, almost without exception, good. Those 
illustrating the insects and structural de- 
tails are scientifically accurate, most if not 
all of them having been drawn under the 
author’s own supervision by the trained 
artists at the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Some of them, indeed, were 
first published in Bulletin No. 25 of the 
Division of Entomology of that department. 
The book is well printed; but there are a 
few annoying typographical errors which 
should be corrected in a future edition. 


The Old New York Frontier. By Francis 
Whiting Halsey. Scribners. 1901. 


This is a history of northern and central 
New York during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries—of its people, its settle- 
ment, and its wars. Fragments of the story 
of the New York border have been recorded 
by Campbell and the two Stones, as well as 
in many local histories; the struggles of 
France to gain a footing on its soil have been 
pictured by the genius of Parkman; Cooper 
and Frederick have told portions of the story 
in the guise of fiction; but here, for the first 
time, is a complete and consecutive history 
of the lands and waters where the fate of 
the continent has been twice decided. Much 
material that is new to print, and more that 
until very lately has been all but inaccessi- 
ble, is in this book opened to the general 
reader, while the author’s candid and at- 
tractive style, along with the importance and 
interest of the subject, gives the work a 
value as literature as well as history. 

Earlier writers have led us to think that 
the New York frontier faced north and ex- 
tended from Oswego to Ticonderoga, but, in 
our author's view, it faces west, and he who 
would hear the story must walk with the au- 
thor by Otsego Lake and those pleasant riv- 
ers, Unadilla and Susquehanna. The land of 
this book is the land of Wyoming and Cherry 
Valley, of Cooper’s ‘Deerslayer,’ ‘Pioneers,’ 
and ‘Wyandotte.’ Events beyond these val- 
leys get brief hearing, except only the great 
day of Oriskany, when shots were fired that 
were heard round the world and even at 
Unadilla. With this single limitation, the 
story of the New York border—of the Iro- 
quois power, the French wars, the coloniza- 
tion, and the Revolution—is carefully and 
completely told with remarkably good per- 
spective (for an observer at Unadilla). Among 
the subjects presented more adequately than 
before are Brant’s conference with Herkimer 
in June, 1777, the value of Tryon County as 
the granary of the American armies, and the 
fact, of more than local significance, that but 
few of the men who held the border during 
the Revolution, and guarded the centre of 
the extended American line, were men of 
English blood. Palatines, Scotch-Irish, and 
Dutchmen fought Oriskany and defended 
Fort Schuyler. 

As this work will become the standard for 
the times ani places of which it treats, a 
few errors should be noted. There are not 
30,000 Iroquois in Canada (p. 320), but only 
9,879. Nor did the Iroquois in the height 
of their power number 25,000 (p. 16). It 
is probably the erroneous estimate in Mor- 
gan’s ‘League of the Iroquois’ that has mis- 
led the author—an estimate which Dr. Mor- 
gan afterwards reduced to 17,000. There 
may be 17,000 or 18,000 Iroquois alive to-day. 
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Certainly, there are more now living than 
ever before. Nor is it quite accurate to say 
(p. 12) that this interesting people dwelt 
in a state of idyllic peace ‘overthrown by 
the white man when he arrived.’”’ If peace 
with their neighbors is meant, it did not 
exist; if peace among the tribes of the 
league, it was not overthrown. The pali- 
saded town which Champlain and the Hu- 
rons attacked in 1615 (not 1616, p. 186) did 
not stand on Onondaga Lake (p. 12). By 
a fine piece of archzxological work Gen. John 
S. Clark has established its location on 
Nichols Pond in the town of Fenner. If 
this demonstration needed further author- 
ity to support it, its acceptance by Park- 
man, Morgan, Winsor, and Beauchamp would 
close the discussion. Nor did Champlain 
land at Oswego (p. 186). He left his ca- 
noes at Salmon River, many miles to the 
vast. Frontenac did come by way of Os- 
wego, but in 1696, not, as the compositor 
alleges (p. 186), in 1792. It has hitherto 
been supposed that the first European to 
descend the Susquehanna was Champlain’s 
interpreter, Etienne Brule, whom Cham- 
plain had sent to arouse the Conestogas 
against the Iroquois, and there has always 
been some mystery as to the origin of 
Brulé’s name—whether it belonged to him 
from youth, or was bestowed in commemo- 
ration of the scorchings the Iroquois gave 
him; although there has never been any 
difference as to the spelling of it. Mr. 
Halsey tells us, however (p. 33), “A visit 
to the headwaters of the Susquehanna was 
made in 1616 by Stephen Bruehle, whose 
purpose was part of a larger purpose en- 
tertained by the Dutch at that time to se- 
cure Indian warriors to aid them in a con- 
flict with the French, who were then press- 
ing down from Canada.’’ Thus the mys- 
tery deepens. Other proper names that 
suffer are Van Curler, who (p. 45) becomes 
Corlear (it is true the Mohawks called him 
Corlaer), Bruyas (called Bruyar p. 43), and 
Auriesville (Auriersville, p. 45). It is not 
definitely stated (p. 43); that Le Jeune 


and Brébeuf were ever in New York, 
ut the uninformed reader would in- 
fer it. In 1758 A small fort called Fort 


Schuyler was built on the site of Utica, 
under agreement with the Iroquois that it 
should be destroyed at the close of the war 
with the French. This promise was kept, 
although the site was still known by the 
name, Thereafter it was no more a de- 
fence to the Mohawk Valley than is Fort 
Lee to the city of New York at this writ- 
ing; but on page 117 the Utica Fort Schuy- 
ler is mentioned as an existing defence in 
the year 1779, while Fort Plain is not men- 
tioned by either its present name or its 
alternative name of Fort Plank. Col. Willett 
was excusable in February, 1783 (p. 309), 
for not baving heard that the treaty had 
been signed, since the signing did not take 
place (p. 339) until September 3, 1783. Of 
course the reference on page 309 is to the 
preliminaries signed January 20. Mr. Hal- 
sey believes, as we should all like to be- 
lieve, that Frederick the Great sent a 
sword to Washington. 

At the close of the book we have, by way 
of dessert, some interesting, not to say gos- 
sipy, chapters on the early settlers and 
their ways. Here we learn, among other 
things, that the Rev. Mr. Grant of the ‘Pio- 
neers’ was an actual parson all but his 
name, and that Monsieur Le Quoi was an 
actual Frenchman, name and all. Inter- 





esting is the account of the sudden growth 
and prosperity that came to Otsego Coun- 
ty in the great days of the Catskill turn- 
pike, only to wither and disappear when 
the Erie Canal and the railroads passed it 
by on the other side. Otsego’s population 
and activity, it seems, reached their high- 
est point in 1832. The history of a country, 
as our author suggests in his introduction, 
is in a great measure a history of its high- 
ways. Otsego is here presented as a 
peaceful rural hostelry, roused to stir and 
bustle by the arrival of the stage-coach, 
and resuming its placid contentment when 
the uproar has ceased and the wheels have 
disappeared down the road. 

In an appendix is = valuable list of books 
consulted, which furnishes a fairly com- 
plete bibliography of the subject. 





The Reformation. By Williston Walker. 
(Ten Epochs of Church History.) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The measurement of books by the space 
they occupy may seem to some a base and 
mechanical way of approaching them, but 
there are several classes of literature, in- 
cluding manuals and general surveys, which 
must always be considered with reference to 
their bulk. According to our arithmetic, 
Mr, Walker’s book on the Reformation con- 
tains 120,000 words—a very moderate length, 
in view of the author’s elastic definition of 
his period. He anticipates the Lutheran 
movement by giving an account of medizval 
sects and of the European situation at the 
end of the Middle Ages. He does not stop 
at the Council of Trent, but extends his 
limits to the end of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Within such a field the opportunities for 
writing a diffuse essay or sketch are bound- 
less. Mr. Walker is fortunately able to keep 
his narrative compact without making it 
bald. 

A somewhat closer analysis shows that 
while the chronological extremes are wide 
apart, the scale of treatment is by no means 
uniform throughout. What comes before the 
appearance of Luther is an introduction, 
and what follows the death of Calvin is an 
epilogue. The main action falls within the 
years 1517-1564, a period marked by the 
rise of several great theological systems and 
meriting the relative prominence which Mr. 
Walker gives it. Even within such :restric- 
tions, one observes the tendency to dis- 
miss lightly several matters of extreme im- 
portance. Thus, if we may select an isolated 
but typical incident, the Regensburg Con- 
ference of 1541 (the most serious attempt 
at reconciliation with Rome) receives only 
a few lines. Similarly, the Council of Trent 
is dismissed with a conspicuously limited 
notice. Mr, Walker prefers to look at the 
events of the sixteenth century from the 
Protestant standpoint, not because he is a 
champion, but because he would keep in 
the foreground the new and positive ideas 
which Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and the 
Radicals introduced. We see in this con- 
ception a valid reason for keeping the 
Catholic revival in the background. There 
is a chapter on the “Counter Reformation” 
—a term unpopular with Romanists—but, 
apart from its account of the Jesuits, it 
seems a little exiguous. 

Mr. Walker presents a large amount of 
information, and enters at times into cir- 
cumstantial detail. Yet he is fond of 
theorizing and of illuminating his pages by 





well-considered general statements. We 
have said that he tends to magnify the con- 
structive rather than the resisting forces of 
the Reformation age. On the other hand, 
an example of his fairness towards the Ro- 
manists and their use of coercive measures 
may be taken from his chapter on the 
“Spanish Awakening.’’ While less enthusi- 
astic about this episode than Hefele is in 
his life of Ximenes, he gives it much more 
credit than it usually gets at the hands of 
Protestant historians. Even when we come 
to the test case of the Holy Office, Mr. 
Walker makes the most generous conces- 
sions: “There is some reason to believe that 
the methods of the Inquisition, cruel as they 
seem from a modern standpoint, were milder 
than those of contemporary civil law.” 
Without implying, then, that the book is 
controversial, we would point out that its 
tone is extremely candid when a contro- 
versial point is touched. However, if we 
may judge from the views of Mr. W. 8. 
Lilly, a good many Romanists would take ex- 
ception to the following well-meant sen- 
tence: “The true Catholic, while denying the 
worth of much that the Protestant calls good 
and deploring the loss to Roman obedience 
of a large portion of Christendom, can, 
nevertheless, rejoice in the moral and spir- 
itual regeneration which the Reformation 
wrought in the Roman communion.” 

With regard to the central portion of the 
work, in which Mr. Walker examines the 
development and spread of doctrinal sys- 
tems, the reader need not look for many new 
facts or strange opinions about the German, 
Swiss, and French reformers. The round 
has been so repeatedly gone over, and the 
issues so exhaustively debated, that fresh 
views could not fitly be advanced in a short 
treatise. The chief theologies—Luther’s, 
Zwingli’s, and Calvin’s—are neatly defined, 
without a trace of party spirit, and discussed 
with great intelligence. Mr. Walker, like 
several recent writers, shows a considerable 
interest in the Anabaptists and other Radi- 
cals, to whose opinions he pays the tribute 
of a just and temperate examination. One 
topic which is often neglected in short his- 
tories of the Reformation, finds its proper 
place here. We refer to the effect which 
Melanchthon’s action at the time of the 
Leipzig interim had upon the subsequent 
development of Lutheranism. The battle of 
Johann Agricola, Conrad Cordatus, and 
Amsdorf against Philip and the Philippists 
is outlined with a clear sense of the vital 
issue. Like Charles Beard, Mr. Walker has 
been impressed by those sad words of the 
mild but forspent reformer: “No wonder 
that, as the much harassed Melanchthon 
neared his end, he gave as one reason why 
he wished to lay down an earthly career that 
had been so full of conflict and criticism, 
that he might escape the ‘rage of the theo- 
logians.’ "’ 

Mr, Walker’s scholarship is exact and= 
varied. Despite the large number of minute 
facts which he gives, we have seen little to 
cavil at. A statement is made (pp. 230-231) 
that when Farel settled at Aigle in 1526, 
“French-speaking Vaud’’ was part of the 
territories of Berne. He indeed went to 
Aigle at the instance of Berne, but the 
northeast shore of Lake Leman, with the 
lower Rhone valley, was not seized by Berne 
till 1536. Again (p. 268), Mr. Walker says 
of Calvin: ‘“‘He believed Servetus a most 
dangerous heretic, the representative of that 
Italian anti-Trinitarianism which he regard- 
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ed as one of the great perils of the Reforma- 
tion.” Fausto Sozzini was then a boy of 
fourteen, and any anti-Trinitarian beliefs 
his uncle may have held were unknown to 
Calvin. As for Biandrata, Gentile, and Gri- 
baldi, they became conspicuous for their de- 
nial of the Trinity only in the course of the 
next five years or so. It seems impossible 
that Calvin could have reached a fixed con- 
viction of the danger which the Reformation 
ran before the execution of Servetus. But 
Mr. Walker has a sound grasp of the subject, 
and hardly ever exposes himself to a charge 
of inaccuracy. His style is clear, though 
tending at times to an excess of ponderous 
words. 

As a sketch of the aggressive forces which 
were at work in the Western Church dur- 
ing the early age of the Reformation, Mr. 
Walker’s book is both thorough and able. 





Nursing Ethics. By Isabel Hampton Robb. 
Cleveland: J. B. Savage. 


To develop a raw country girl or a young 
woman of refinement into a competent care- 
taker for the sick-room is a real transfor- 
mation, and the one thus taught who com- 
pares her condition as a wage-earner with 
her previous value as a producer, is apt to 
look upon herself as a superior being. She 
is. But she is not a pure delight to those 
who have her to deal with, nor is the class 
of trained nurses an undiluted joy to the 
world. When mechanical dexterity is 
acquired, the judgmeat cultivated suffi- 
ciently to avoid interference, and disci- 
pline preserved, a modern hospital owes 
much of its efficiency to these women. In 
fact, some hospitals could not be maintain- 
ed without them. Rut the number of prac- 
tices which Mrs. Robb properly condemns as 
not convenient to be indulged in—ranging 
as they do from gossip and untidiness to the 
drug habit and insubordination—opens a 
vista of possibilities, and clearly shows that 
even constant work under a common head 
leaves loopholes for mischief-making. As 
freer and more independent agents in private 
homes nurses often are welcomed, sometimes 
dreaded. They themselves cannot know the 
distressing debate—where anxiety for the 
ill maintains the affirmative and the whole 
interior economy of a not wealthy house- 
hold supports the negative—over the ques- 
tion, Shall we employ a trained nurse? But 
some must be ingenuous and wholly self- 
effacing, else why should so many acquire 
husbands among doctors and patients? From 
time immemorial, old men have married to 
secure a nurse; it surely cannot be that 
modern nurses have developed a complemen- 
tal deficiency. 

There runs through this volume of funda- 
mental manners a double strain of stimulus 
and of repression. The incidentals of hair 
and teeth and perspiration, of nails and per- 
fumes, of baths and foot-gear, receive an 
attention that is eminently proper and excel- 
lently expressed. The recruits for whom 
this elementary instruction is supposed to be 
necessary are adult women whose personal 
habits represent those of their breeding. 
But besides this incitement to a higher and 
gentler physical plane, we find these cau- 
tions: “The question whether she agrees 
perfectly with [the physician’s] recommen- 
dations, or believes that her own methods 
are better, has no bearing upon the case,” 
and ‘‘Nurses have been known to expostulate 
with the physician and to suggest that the 





treatment ordered was not best for the pa- 
tient” (pp. 250-1). It may be hoped that 
neophytes and graduates alike will profit by 
the reprobation expressed with such charm- 
ing innocency. There is a most naive in- 
junction for two nurses with a private case 
that “‘nothing in the way of bad feeling, re- 
sentment, or heated discussion should ever 
be dreamed of’’ (p. 261). 

At p. 262, the advantage of legislation for 
the sisterhood is touched on, though with 
wise warning that it could not be “a pana- 
cea for the present unsatisfactory condition 
of affairs."” Associated women do not re- 
quire urging to invoke the law, rather than 
to persuade and argue, in favor of transfor- 
mations which may or may not be improve- 
ments. Competent judges pronounce against 
their latest achievements, viz., the abolition 
of the canteen, and the introduction of fe- 
male nurses into the permanent military 
economy. The first was due to the zeal of 
a certain Union and the moral overawing 
of Congress. The second was an adroit 
seizure of popular military enthusiasm as an 
opportunity to give an official status to 
nurses as representatives, and depended 
for its success upon the pressure of various 
Daughters, the codperation of influential 
nurses individually or through their alumne 
organizations, and a weak acquiescence at 
the War Department. In both cases igno- 
rance of the real conditions on the part 
of the aggressors effected a junction with 
the inefficiency of the defenders, and carried 
the day. 

As Miss Hampton, this author prepared 
from the fulness of personal knowledge an 
excellent work for students of the art on 
‘Nursing,’ but in the present the seamy side 
of the finished product shows too many ir- 
regularities to be picturesque or altogether 
attractive. We should rather entitle the 
book ‘What Nurses Ought and Ought Not 
to Do.’ 





The Mediterranean Race: A Study in the 
Origin of European Peoples. By G. Sergi, 
Professor of Anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Rome. London: Walter Scett; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1901. 
8vo, pp. 320; 93 illustrations. 


The term Mediterranean is here made to 
stand for a most ancient stock, composed 
of many consanguineous peoples, that lived 
all about this inland sea, proceeding from 
a common centre of dispersion. The Med- 
iterranean family of races includes Iberians, 
Ligurians, Pelasgians, Khatti (Hethei, Chit- 
tim, or Hittite), aff Libyans. It is to be 
understood that, probably in Quaternary 
times, the ancestors of all these peoples 
came from northern Africa, as our own 
Brinton and Keane of England contended. 

In 1893 Sergi published ‘Le Varieta Umane: 
Principe e Metodo di Classificazione.’ A 
translation forms Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, No. 969, and a new Italian edi- 
tion appeared in 1900. During the last twen- 
ty years this indefatigable investigator, re- 
garding all classifications of mankind bas- 
ed on cranial indexes as absurd, has de- 
voted himself to the development of a 
new binomial schemeof cranial nomenclature. 
It can be only mentioned here. There are six- 
teen varietal names of crania, as follows: (1) 
Ellipsoides; (2) Pentagonoides; (3) Rhom- 
boides; (4) Ovoides; (5) Beloides; (€) Sphe- 
roides; (7) Birsoides; (8) Parallelepipe- 
doides; (9) Cylindroides; (10) Cuboides; 





(11) Trapezoides; (12) Acmonoides; (13) 
Lophocephalus; (14) Chomatocephalus; (15) 
Platycephalus; (16) Skopeloides. You may 
join to these summa genera other modify- 
ing terms, either for prefixes, as dolichellip- 
soides or brachyellipsoides; or subvarietal 
designations may be added, giving any num- 
ber of binomials, such as Trapezoides 
sardiniensis, Ouboides parvus, and so on. 
If it be objected that these designations 
are long and cumbersome, it is very easy 
for Dr. Sergi to say that no insuperable 
obstacle is found in Pithecanthropos erec- 
tus; and, indeed, there are some of God's 
creatures so much smaller than their Greeco- 
Roman titles that a million of them could 
dance thereon. 

This Eurafric species, or Mediterranean 
family of races, left «a profound impression 
upon history. The Egyptians were a de- 
tached branch of the primitive Libyans. The 
Pelasgians were a great division of an im- 
mense family spread from Italy to Asia 
Minor—the Etruscans are western Pelas- 
gians. The oldest Italian stock, the Ligurian, 
had a community of origin with those of 
other Mediterranean regions. The early peo- 
ples of the Iberian peninsula show a Pelasgic 
form of skull belonging to the east and north 
of Africa, from Somaliland and Egypt to the 
Canaries. The Eurafric species, extending 
beyond the Pyrenees, invaded France and 
then Britain, constructing tumuli for the 
dead wherever it took possession. Pentago- 
noids, Egyptian rhomboids, ellipsoids, and 
ovoids, all common in the Mediterranean 
population, are found among the ancient 
crania of Switzerland. The so-called Reihen- 
graber types are not Germanic Aryans, but 
belong to the same pre-Aryan population, 
and the primitive Neolithic population of 
Bohemia is the same. Not only early but 
also the present Scandinavians show rela- 
tionship with the African stock. The first 
colonists of southern Russia came from the 
Mediterranean along the Propontis, the 
Black Sea, and by the Chersonese. The truly 
brachycephalic types of Italy, Spain, and 
France are of Asiatic origin. The anthropo- 
logical unity of Europe existing from late 
Quaternary was broken by these eastern im- 
migrants, called by Sergi the Burasiatic spe- 
cies, which includes Kelts, Germans, and 
Slavs. “These invaders were savages, infe- 
rior to the Neolithic Europeans, whose civ- 
ilization they in large part destroyed, re- 
plunging Europe into barbarism, also intro- 
ducing the new mortuary custom of crema- 
tion, . . . and transforming the existing 
languages into their own.” 

In reading Sergi’s book one is conscious 
always of a sense of doubt as to the founda- 
tions of ethnology. A hundred or more emil- 
nent scholars are quoted, and nearly in every 
case to disagree with them. Most of them 
are now living, and doubtless will be heard 
from in self-defence. Now, this would be 
well enough in a journal of ethnology, but 
the “Contemporary Science Series,” designed 
to put intelligent readers in touch with the 
latest and best results, is not an arena Sergi 
ought to have told us more about his own 
processes and conclusions. Again, there ‘s an 
aggravating intrusion of I and we. The au- 
thor does not know how to conceal himself. 
With all these defects of style, the book is 
the work of one of the most industrious, 
original, and fearless of European ethnolo- 
gists. 
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Phonétique et ada des Formes Grecques 
et Latines. Par Othon Riemann et Henri 
Goelzer. Pp. 540. Paris: Armand Colin & 
Cie. 

Under the general title of ‘Grammaire 
Comparée du Grec et du Latin” this work 
forms a companion volume to the previous- 
ly published ‘Syntaxe,’ by the same authors. 
Like the latter, it is based upon the manu- 
script notes left by the late M. Riemann, 
revised and augumented by M. Goelzer. 
Neither author has been a productive schol- 
ar along the lines of phonology or morphol- 
ogy, and in the present volume specialists 
will find no notable contribution to the solu- 
tion of outstanding problems... The work is 
a compilation—but a good one, showing a 
reasonably thorough acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, discrimination in 
the choice between conflicting opinions, and 
clearness of presentation. It ought to serve 
well its purpose of acquainting French 
classical students with the results of the 
comparative study of Greek and Latin. Its 
greater fulness of references to current lit- 
erature gives it a certain advantage over 
the well-known ‘Précis’ of Victor Henry, 
which has met with such deserved success. 
A serious fault, inexcusable in a linguistic 
treatise, is the inconsistent practice in the 
marking of vowel-quantities both in Latin 
words and in words quoted from Sanskrit 
and other languages. 

In discussing the different names given 
io our family of languages, the authors are 
guilty of a curious error in attributing the 
varying usage, as between the terms Indo- 
European and Indo-Germanic, to a _ dif- 
ference of opinion as to the _ interre- 
lations of the members of the family. 
“The partisans of the term Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages,” they say, ‘‘divide 
these languages into two groups, the Orien- 
tal languages and the European languages. 
Those who prefer the term Indo-Germanic 
languages adopt the division into languages 
of the North and languages of the South.” 
Reference is made here to the two most 
widely current of the many Stammbaum 
schemes once in vogue, but preference for 
one or the other of these schemes never had 
any influence on the choice of a name for 
the whole linguistic family. Both terms, 
Indo-European and Indo-Germanic, as well 
as others, came into use in the early part 
wf the nineteenth century (Indo-Germanic 
has beeg traced back to 1823). Bopp used 
Indo-European, but later German scholars 


preferred Indo-Germanic, until this has be- 
come the established usage in German. 
French scholars have always used Indo-Eu- 
ropean, likewise American scholars, without 
exception, from Whitney to the present time. 
In England, since the passing of “Aryan,” 
which, however, is still widely used in an- 
thropological works and in popular essays 
the world over, both Indo-European and In- 
do-Germanic are used. The latter became 
familiar in English through its use, under 
the specific instructions of the author, in the 
translation of Brugmann’s ‘Grundriss,’ and 
this perhaps accounts for its adoption in 
such works as Giles’s ‘Manual of Compara- 
tive Philology’ and Lindsay’s ‘Latin Lan- 
guage.’ But no one doubts that Indo-Euro- 
pean is at least as good a name as Indo- 
Germanic, and there is no sufficient reason 
for abandoning it after it has been estab- 
lished in English usage. 
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